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MISCF.I..I..AXV. 


From  “  Change  of  .Air,”  &c. 


M  ARTIGNY. 


Tho  sorjuo.stcrod  hamlet  of  Lavky,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  St.  Maurice  to  Martijcny, 
.iias  become  the  scene  of  a  tale  not  more  me- 
iancholy  than  true,  connected  with  the  dreadful 
inundation  of  the  Dranse,  and  which  my  old 
fellow-traveler  (Mr.  Roscoe)  ha.s  related  with 
irrcat  pathos  in  the  LAMisr:.vi»K  Annual  for 
1530.  .\  mairlen  maniac  is  still  seen  daily 

mountirifj  a  neitrhhoriuH'  cliff,  to  hail  the  return 
of  a  betrothed  lover.  He  did  return — hut  as  a 
ifcless  corse,  borne  alon<;  by  the  torrent  of  the 
Rhone,  swollen  and  accelerated  by  the  inumla- 
on  of  an  au.viliary  river! 

When  I  first  visited  this  spot,  (si.\  years 
!^,)  it  bore  melancholy  marks  of  the  inunda- 
■jon  of  1^18,  above  alluded  to.  That  event 
fis  one  of  those  stupendous  operations  of  .\a- 
•jire  which  are  so  often  seen  on  a  larfre  scale 
imoiifj  the  Alps.  A  '(lacii'r  ((letroz)  slipjx'd 
rorn  its  perch  on  the  side  of  Mont  Pleurer,  and 
laJliiijr  with  a  tremendous  crash  into  the  nar¬ 
row  "ortfo  or  outlet  of  a  valley,  ('J'orembec,) 
blocked  up  the  stnram  that  issued  thence,  over 
a  frightful  ledjje  of  rocks,  into  the  Vallee  de 
Ba^rie.s  lower  down.  'I’lic  conseipience  was, 
’.hat  the  valley  was  gradually  converted  into  a 
ake,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  snow-clad  cliffs 
and  placiers.  Strange  to  say,  the  sudden  di- 
Tiinution,  or  almost  annihilation,  of  the  river 
bransc,  thus  cut  off  from  its  source,  did  not 
I  awaken  the  torpid  inhabitants  of  the  subjacent 
nlleys,  tiirouf;h  winch  it  ran,  to  a  sense  of 
ji^irdanfirer,  till  the  waters  had  accumulated  in 
•lie  valley  of  Torembcrc  to  some  hundred  feet 
‘“depth  !  Every  (dfort,  indeeil,  was  then  made 
tocut  j^alU-rie.-  through  the  icy  barrier,  or  fallen 
?i»cier,  and  thus  let  off  th<!  |)rodi<i;ious  reser¬ 
voir  of  water,  snow,  and  fraj,nnents  of  ice  that 
•^pended  ovor  the  numerous  villages  of  the 
^iliee  d(!  IJaones — but  with  very  partial  suc- 
'^Ws.  Sijrtials  were  then  estalilished — senti- 
“ols  po.sted — and  alarum  fires  kept  lif^hted  in 
nijrht,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  should  the 
Hood-irate  «riv(;  way. 

At  lentrth,  late  one  afternoon,  a  thunderiii" 
I'^plosion  was  heard  !  Rtiverhi'ratinp  through 
fiurrounding  hills,  it  bore  the  f(*arful  tidings 
‘oan  immense  distance,  scattering  dismay  and 
among  the  trembling  inhabitants.  The 
had  burst;  and  tlie  gigantic  lakes  of  im¬ 
prisoned  water  rushed  from  their  confinement 
'ifh  headlong  fury,  forming  a  prodigious  tor- 
a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  sw’eeping  along 
,  me  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A  huge 
‘■'rest  which  lay  across  its  track  was  not  proof 


against  the  strength  of  tlie  waters — large  trees 
were  rooted  up  as  though  they  had  been  osier 
wands,  and  were  borne  away  like  floating 
branches  on  its  tide.”* 

In  this  manner  the  stupendous  mass  of  wa¬ 
ters,  combined  with  all  the  ruins  it  had  gathered 
in  its  progress — forests,  rocks,  houses,  cattle, 
and  immense  blocks  of  ice — rushed,  an  over¬ 
whelming  deluge,  and  with  a  noise  louder  than 
the  heaviest  peals  of  thunder,  down  towards 
the  ill-fated  Martigny  !  The  scene  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  awful  beyond  the  jiower  of  coricep- ! 
tion  !  Half  the  town  was  immediately  swept  ' 
away,  and  the  other  half  was  covered  withj 
ruins.  The  terrific  inundation  proceeded  in  its  ' 
destructive  course  till  it  mingled  with  the 
Rhone,  and  was  ultimately  lost  in  the  jieaceful  I 
luit  affrighted  l.ake  of  (ieiieva!  ; 

'riie  Inn  (La  Tour)  where  these  memoranda  | 
were  written,  has  a  black  line,  (some  seven  or  j 
eight  feet  above  the  ground,)  marked  on  its 
walls,  showing  the  height  of  the  inundation. 
The  destined  bridegroom  of  the  unhappy  ma- 1 
Iliac  alluded  to  in  a  j»receding  jiaragraph.  was  | 
lost  (with  many  others)  in  this  drmidful  catas- j 
trophe,  having  come,  the  day  before  his  in¬ 
tended  marriage,  to  .Martigny,  from  his  native 
village  of  Lavey’ — jirobably  to  purchase  para- 
[ihernalia  for  that  ceremony  which  was  to  con¬ 
sign  himself  to  a  watery  tomh,  and  his  more 
mifbrtunate  bride  to  the  ten  thousand  horrors  of 
rmiiiiiiscent  insanity. 

'I'ragic  and  terrific  as  was  the  above  scene,  it 
was  probably  but  a  miniature  representation  of 
what  happened,  in  some  remote  and  unrecorded 
period,  near  the  same  {dace.  Wluni  the  stu- 
|)cndous  barrier  of  rock  at  St.  Maurice  was 
first  rent  asunder  by  the  vi(»lence  of  subterra¬ 
nean  fires,  or  the  jiressure  of  sinierincumbent 
fluids,  and  the  congregated  waters  of  the  Rhone 
rushed  through  the  yawning  abyss,  the  jiheno- 
meiioii  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  awful 
and  sublime  spectacles  ever  presented  to  human 
ey'e.  Perhajis  no  living  bi'ing  witnessed  this 
tremendous  crash,  exccjit  the  ibe.\  browsing  on 
the  neighboring  mountains,  or  the  eagle  startled 
from  its  eyrie  on  the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the 
Dent  de  Alorcles.  In  the  geological  history*  of 
the  earth’s  {iresent  surface,  there  must  have 
been  a  period,  however  early,  when  tlie  now 
hoary  heads  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa 
first  became  blanclu'd  with  descending  snows, 
and  their  shoulders  spangled  with  glittering 
icicles.  The  daily  and  annual  revolutions  o^ 
the  sun  dissolved  a  portion  of  these,  which 
trickled  in  currents  along  the  most  indented 
fissures  of  the  declivities,  and  still  form  the 
channels  of  mountain  torrents.  The  crusts  of 
snow  and  ice  increased  every  year  in  thickness. 


while  the  descending  streams  accumulated  in 
the  valleys  and  formed  lakes.  After  a  time,  the 
agglomerated  snows  and  icicles  began  to  fall  in 
avalanches  into  the  hollows  of  the  mountains’ 
sides,  and  thus  to  form  what  are  now  termed 
“  Mers  de  (Race,”  or  “  Glaciers,”  the  current 
underneath  still  preserving  its  wonted  channel, 
and  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  drippings  that 
fell  through  the  various  fissure.^.  'I'he  annual 
descent  of  snow  and  ice  from  the  higher  peaks 
of  cliffs  ami  mountains  caused  the  glaciers 
themselves  to  move  slowly  downwards  towards 
the  valleys,  where  they  fell  in  masses  into  the 
current  below,  and  weie  dissolved  by  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat.  This  slow  and  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  motion  of  the  glaciers  ditl  not  escape  the 
notice  of  Byron,  who  charActerizes  them  as 
solid  rivers,  moving  along  majestically  by  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Meantime  the  accumulated 
waters  in  the  valleys  rose  till  they  found  some 
outlet,  and  then  descended  by  circuitous  routes 
to  tiie  ocean,  in  the  form  of  rivers.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Vallais  became  one  vast  lake,  till 
the  waters  found  an  issue  over  the  stony  barrier 
at  St.  Maurice,  and  when  this  barrier  gave  way, 
the  lake  rushed  with  tremendous  velocity  into 
the  valley,  now  the  lake  of  Geneva!  A  con¬ 
templation  of  the  formation  of  glaciers,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  this  romantic  country,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  should  occupy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  traveller’s  time  and  attention  while 
wandering  among  the  Alps. 


From  Uie  Winchester  Ropublican. 


STANZAS. 


BY  MRS.  BROOKS. 


I  have  snnR  of  love,  all  bright  as  the  fountain 
7’hat  flashes  in  light  as  it  leaps  from  the  mountain, 
Now  darkling,  now  sparkling— yet  ever  above, 

The  rainbow  of  hope  spans  that  fountain  of  love 

I  have  sung  of  love,  like  waters  that  lie 
Glas.<>y  and  smooth  nealh  the  still  summer  sky, 

With  tlip  glorious  hues  of  yon  heaven  impressed. 
Brilliant  and  true,  on  its  waveless  breast. 

But  the  tide  of  my  heart— ’tis  that  dark  flowing  one, 
Uncurled  by  the  zephyr,  unkissed  by  the  sun— 
Rolling  on,  rolling  on,  while  sunlight  and  flower 
Fling  fur  above  it  the  laugh  of  an  hour. 

Yet  come  where  the  summer  star  shines  for  us  now— 
Come,  and  the  rosebud  shall  circle  my  brow ; 

Ah  !  little  yo  reck,  as  ye  gaze  on  the  wreath, 

How  strong  is  the  torrent  that  rushes  beneath ! 


•  Roscoe. 
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fiOIJEH'I’  TAXXAHILL. 

Robert  Tannahill,  the  sweetest  minstrel,  witli 
tlie  exception  of  Burns,  that  ever  attempted, 
with  unlettered  hand,  to  sweep  the  Scottish 
Jvre,*  was  horn  at  I’aisly,  in  Renfrewshire,  on 
the  Bd  of  June,  1774,  of  parents  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  His  education  extended  only  to 
readirifT,  writinp-,  and  a  little  arithmetic ; — ac- 
quirin;^  a  knowled^^e  of  eiainnuir  by  his  own 
etl'orts  at  a  later  period  of  life.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  tlie  trade  of  wcavinjr,  at  which 
he  continued  to  j^ain  a  livelihood  till  the  time 
of  liis  death.  His  life  was  not  productive  of 
any  uncommon  or  romantic  adventures.  Of  a 
modest  and  timid  disposition,  even  approaching 
to  bashfulness, 

“  Alonn  tlip  cool,  8»(|iie.‘»tiTpd  vale  of  life, 

He  keiit  the  noiseless  tenor  of  hiS  way.” 

During  almost  the  whole  of  his  uneventful 
life,  he  resided  in  his  native  town ;  where  the 
publication  of  the  collection  of  his  miscellane-j 
ou.«  poems,  of  very  unequal  merit,  introduced 
iiim  to  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons  of 
taste,  among  whom  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  of 
acknowledged  talent  as  a  composer  of  music, 
and  to  whose  inlluence  the  world  is  indebted 
for  many  beautiful  lyrical  effusions  from  the  pen 
of  his  jmetical  friend.  Mr.  Smith  having  set 
some  of  Tannahiirs  songs  to  music,  such  as, 
“Jessie,  the  Flow’r  o’  Dumblane,”  *^c.,  it 
greatly  assisted  them  in  being  introduced  to 
public  notice. 

Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  had  already 
occupied  the  ground  of  song-writing ;  and  he 
must  be  accounted  no  common  man,  who  could 
pour  forth  effusions  which  have  divided  public 
applause  wuth  so  great  a  genius.  Tannahill 
has  effected  this ;  and  most  of  his  songs  arc- 
warbled,  with  enthusiasm,  from  the  lips  of  his 
fair  count ry-w’omen.  Tannahill,  in  genius,  was 
far  inferior  to  Burns ;  but  in  simjile  energy, 
feeling,  pathos,  and  e.xuiuisite  tenderness,  he 
fully  equalled  his  highly-gifted  rival. 

Tannahill  used  to  declare,  that  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  tributes  he  ever  had  paid  to  hi.'; 
genius,  was,  while  taking  a  solitary  w’alk  in  the 
cool  of  a  summer’s  evening,  he  had  his  musinL^'^ 
interrupted  by  the  sweet  voice  of  a  count r\’  girl, 
who,  on  his  approaching  nearer  the  spot,  he 
discovered  was  singing  one  of  his  composi¬ 
tions — 

“  Wc'll  meet  lM*sidc  the  du»ky  gl-  n  on  yon  burn  side." 

This,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  delightful  moments  of  his  life  :  he  beheld 
in  it  a  promise  of  future  fame,  and  hailed  it  a.^ 
a  pledge  of  the  rising  popularity  of  his  ISongs : 
but  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  geniu.^ 
of  Tannaiiill  was  the  visit  which  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  paid  him,  not  long  before 
his  death.  There  was  something  romantic  in 
this  pilgrimage  of  the  Mountain  Bard,  to  feel, 
and  see, — to  converse  and  enjoy  the  fellow'ship 
of  one  whose  heart,  like  his  own,  was  gifted 
with  the  “magic  voice  of  song:”  they  spent 
the  night  in  each  other’s  company.  Tannahill 
convoyed  Hogg,  on  the  following  morning,  half 
way  to  Glasgow,  w’here  they  parted.  It  w'as  a 
melancholy  adieu  wdiich  Tannahill  gtive  him — 
“  Farewell,”  he  cried,  “  we  shall  never  meet 
again, — farewell,  I  ghall  never  see  you  more  !” 
These  prophetic  words  were,  alas !  too  soon 
verified  by  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 

*  T  he  writer  of  the  above  remark  could  not  lie 
aware  of  the  present  fame  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
or  he  would  make  no  ouch  remark. — EniToii. 


17th  of  May,  1810.  He  lies  buried  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town  ;  and  it  was  lately  proposed  to  erect 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

He  whose  boast  it  was,  that  never  in  his  life 
had  he  lifted  his  pen  to  the  prejudice  of  virtue, 
liimself  terminated  his  existence  with  his  own 
hand ! 

“  O  Pity,  veil  tliine  eyes,  and  weep!” 

See  his  Poems. 

We  wish  to  present  our  readers  with  a  spe¬ 
cimen  or  two  of  Tannaliill’s  powers  in  song- 
writing  ;  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
introdneo  them  to  the  song  the  Bard  was  so 
much  gratified  by  liearing  sung  in  one  of  his 
native  vales. 

“  'VW’ll  iiioet  l>osiile  the  dusky  ston,  on  yon  bum  side, 

Where  the  hushes  form  a  cozie  den,  on  yon  burn  side. 

Tlio'  ilie  lirf)omy  kuowes  be  ureen, 

Yet  tliere  we  may  be  M  en, 

Hut  we’ll  ince. — we'll  meet,  at  e’en,  down  by  yon  burn  side. 

I’ll  lead  thee  to  the  liirken  bower,  on  yon  burn  side, 

•  Sae  sweetly  wove  wi’  woodbine  ilfjwer,  on  yon  burn  side; 
Tlu-re  the  busy  pryins  e>e 
Ne’er  disturbs  tlie  lovers'  joy, 

While  in  ithers’  arms  they  lie,  down  by  yon  burn  side. 

\wa’,  ye  rude  unfeelinj;  crew,  frae  yon  Iturn  side, — 

I'hose  fairy  sreno-s  are  no’  for  you,  by  yon  burn  side; 

Tliere  Fancy  smooths  her  tlieme, 

!5y  ttic  .‘■we*  ily-murmurin2  .stream, 

And  tlie  rock  lodged  echo.s  skim,  down  by  yon  burn  .side; 

.Vow  the  planting  taps  are  tinned  wi’  goud,  on  yon  bum  side; 
.\iid  Cloaming  draws  her  foggy  shroud  o’er  yon  burn  side, 
Far  frae  tlie  noisy  scene, 

I’ll  tlirougli  the  lields  alane. 

There  we’ll  meet— my  ain  dear  Jean!  down  by  yon  burn 
side.” 

The  following,  doubtless,  our  author  produced 
when  his  powers  were  more  cultivated  :  it  pos¬ 
sesses  great  tenderness,  and  is  highly  credita¬ 
ble  to  his  genius. 

“  I  marked  a  gem  of  pearly  dew, 

While  wimdering  m  ar  yon  misty  mountain, 

Wliirli  Imre  the  ternb-r  flower  so  low, 

It  dropped  it  oti  into  the  fountain. 

So  thou  liast  wrung  thi.s  gentle  lieart, 

Which  in  it.s  core  w.as  proud  to  wear  thee, 

Till  drooping  sick  iK-neatli  thy  art, 
it  sighing  found  it  could  not  bear  thee. 

Arlieii,  thou  faithless  fair!  unkind  ! 

Tiiy  faiM.-liood  iooms  tliat  we  must  sever; 

Tliy  vows  were  as  the  passing  wnd, 

That  fan.s  tlie  ibiwer,  then  dies  forever. 

And  tliink  not  tliat  this  gentle  heart, 

Tho’  in  its  core  ’tw  as  proud  t.i  wear  thee, 

Shall  longer  droop  heneath  thy  art, 

[  No,  cruel  lair !  it  cannot  bear  thee  ” 


POPE  A  XI)  PHILIPS. 

Ambrose  Philips  obtained  much  celebrity  by 
his  Pastorals,  until  Tickell  brought  a  storm 
upon  him,  by  an  exaggerated  compliment  in 
“The  Guardian,”  in  which  he  made  the  true 
pastoral  pi[)c  descend  in  succession  from  Theo¬ 
critus  to  Virgil,  Sj)cn.<5er,  and  Philips.  Pope, 
finding  his  own  juvenile  pastorals  undervalued, 
sent  to  the  same  paj)er  a  cornjiarison  between 
the  Pastorals  of  Pope  and  Philips,  in  which  he 
gave  the  preference  to  tlie  latter.  The  irony 
jwas  not  detected  till  it  encountered  the  critical 
[eye  of  Addison  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
ruin  of  the  reputation  of  Philips  as  a  writer  of 
Pastorals. 


THOMAS  iMlDDl.E'I’OX,  'I’HE  DRAMATIC 
POET. 

This  writer  having  produced  his  satirical  play 
of  the  “  Game  of  Chess,”  the  oblique  refiec- 
tions  it  contained  against  the  church  of  Rome 
occasioned  the  Spanish  faction  to  get  it  sup- 
pressed  by  order  of  King  James  the  First,  and. 


by  the  inlluence  of  liis  Queen,  the  poet  himself 
committed  to  prison.  Here  he  remained  some 
time,  but  at  length  obtained  his  liberty  by  this 
whimsical  petition  to  the  king: 


”  harmU-ss  g.inic,  cau!'i!i!  only  fur  dt-light, 

In  |ilnyi'(l  iH-twct-ii  the  black  huiise  ami  tiu*  white- 
Tlif  wliito  lioust*  wui.;  yot  still  the  black  d'lih  bri 
They  had  the  jxiwer  to  put  nit-  in  the  bag.  ^ 
I'm*  hut  your  royal  hand  ; — ’twill  set  me  free:— 
’’fis  but  rtmovinjT  of  a  man — that’s  mi." 


For  the  Cutcr[>eiad. 


APOSTUOPIIE  TO  NIGHT. 


How  grand  and  gorgeous  art  thou,  solemn  night! 
With  all  thy  blazonry  of  burning  stars, 

And  mtteor.s,  shooting  with  their  lines  of  light. 

Over  thy  plains  which  nothing  earthly  mars- 
Where  are  the  pillars  ?— where  the  massy  bars. 
Which  stay  thy  blue  and  bending  roof? — and  hold 
It  firm,  when  roniets  in  their  dnsiiing  cars 
Ujirear  tlieir  heads,  and  .shake  their  cresu  of  gold, 

As  through  thy  trembling  depths, their  startling  coune  is  rollsd' 

When  the  loud  thunder  rumbles  in  its  pride, 

Peop  ing  with  sounds  the  stirless  air  of  even, 

.And  the  wild  lightnings  on  tlie  whirlwind  ride, 

To  gild  the  lofty  bntt!emeiil.s  of  heaven; 

Wiien  o’er  the  earth  lu-r  elements  are  driven, 

.And  clouds  move  up  in  grandeur — man  isebiJI— 

Put  when  the  folds  of  the  black  mist  are  riven, 

Thy  starlight  gushes  forth,  his  lonely  heart  to  thrill. 

Thou  h.ist  f|uirk  pinions  for  tho  thongbu  to  take, 

.And  wings  invisible,  on  wliich  they  rise 
Far  up — far  uji — where  God’s  high  glories  break, 

.And  tliMid  with  golden  hrillianry,  the  skies. 

My  Imart  jMuirs  out  the  incense  of  her  sighs, 

To  Ilitn  wlio  made  thee  heaiitifnl — Oh  night! 

Like  a  thirk  iloiid,  the  willing  fragrance  flies 
To  that  clear  region  of  eternal  light, 

Wliicli  the  soul’s  eye  <  aii  see,  but  not  one  earthly  sight. 


Win  n  my  young  heart  witli  agony  is  s-iirred, 

I  gaze  intently — till  thy  dr-ep  concave 
SeruHs  like  some  iighf*  il  hall,  where  I  have  beard 
Dear  tom  s  from  those,  whose  home  isintbegrav  ,— 
I  see  the-ir  young  t'orms  passing — and  the  wave 
Of  their  rii  Ii  buoyant  hair,  as  in  the  days 
Gone  by — thr-  look  wliich  burning  passion  gave, 
Come  brightly  up  before  me,  in  the  blaze 
Of  tliose  dark  beaming  eyes,  which  glittered  huttocni* 


«  »  • 

*  *  • 


Mysterious  night!  Oh  tell  me  what  art  thou? 
TJie  shade  of  Him  whose  fiKitstool  is  the  world  ? 


The  darkness  of  that  fr..wn  which  bent  his  brow,  | 
Wiieri  ?at!iii  headlong  fronr  liis  stal  was  hurled? 

.Are  stars  hut  droyis  ol  glory,  wliich  have  whirled 
Onward,  untiring,  since  the  birth  of  man? 

Fain  would  I  see  them  with  their  pinions  furled, 

But  the  dull  eye  their  splendors  might  not  scan, 

They  burn  as  brightly  now,  as  when  their  course  began- 

A.  C.  Al.-rswoiH 

Providence,  R.  I. 

’  I 


“MUSIC  OF  THE  ROCK'S.”  j 
From  the  Baron  I)c  Huii.boldt’a  Travela- 

We  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  o|wn  | 
shelf  of  hare  rock,  called  Pedra  de  i 

viejn.  Tliis  granitic  rock  is  one  ot 
where  travelers  on  the  Oroonoka  gpus 

at  various  times,  towards  sunrise,  subte 
sounds,  rescmhling  those  of  the  ortnui- 
missionaries  call  these  rocks  lax  as  i 
(musical  holes.)  “  It  is  witchcrarl 
bruxas,y*  saitl  our  youn^?  Indian 
could  speak  Spanish.  We  never 


(cost 


TIIK  EUTEllPEIAD. 


Ill 


1  beard  these  musical  sounds  cither  at  CrtricAanaB 
tieja,  or  in  the  Upper  Oroonoko  ;  but  from  in- j 
formation  given  us  by  witnesses  worthy  of  be- 1 
lief,  the  existence  of  a  phenomenon,  that  seems  | 
to  depend  on  a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere,  | 
cannot  be  denied.  These  slielves  of  rock  are 
I  full  of  very  narrow  and  dccj)  crevices.  They 
I  are  heated  during  the  day  to  48*^  or  .'>0'^.  I  often 
found  their  temperature  at  the  surface,  during 
1  the  night,  at  the  circumambient  atmos- 
j  phcrc  being  at  *.28^.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
I  ccived,  that  the  difference  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  subterraneous  and  the  external  air 
obtains  its  maximum  about  sunrise,  or  at  that 
moment  which  is  at  the  same  time  farthest 
from  the  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  heat 
of  the  prerc«ling  day.  May  not  these  sounds 
of  an  organ  then,  which  are  heard  when  a  per- 
I  son  sleeps  upon  the  rock,  his  car  being  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stone,  be  the  effect  of  a  current  of 
air,  that  issin's  out  through  the  crevices  ]  May 
not  the  impulse  of  the  air  against  the  elastic 
gpangles  of  mica,  that  intercept  the  crevices, 
contribute  to  modify  the  sounds  ?  Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
E^'pt,  in  j)assing  incessantly  uj)  and  down  the 
.Nile,  had  observed  the  same  thing  in  some  rock 
of  the  Tliehaid  ;  and  that  the  music  of  the 
rocks  there  led  to  the  juggling  of  the  priests 
with  regard  to  the  statue  of  Memnon  J  Per¬ 
haps,  when  “  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora  rendered 
her  son,  the  glorious  Memnon,  vocal*,”  the 
roice  was  that  of  a  man  hidden  beneath  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue ;  but  the  observation  of 
the  natives  of  the  Oroonoko,  which  we  relate, 
seems  to  explain  in  a  natural  manner  what  gave 
nse  to  the  Kgy’ptian  belief  of  a  stone,  that 
|>ourc<l  forth  sounds  at  sunrise. 

Almost  at  the  same  period  at  which  M.  dc 
Humboldt  communicated  these  conjectures  to 
tlic  learne«l  of  Europe,  three  French  travelers, 
Messrs.  Jomard,  Jollois,  and  Dcvelliers,  were 
led  to  for/n  ideas  analagous  to  these.  They 
heard  at  sunrise,  in  a  monument  of  granite 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
palace  of  Karnak  stands,  a  sound  resembling 
that  of  a  string  breaking.  Now  this  compari¬ 
son  is  precisely  that  which  the  ancients  em¬ 
ployed  in  speaking  of  the  voice  of  Memnon, 
Ti'ie  French  travelers  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
passage  of  rarified  air  through  the  fissures  of  a 
sonorous  stone  might  have  suggested  to  the 
Ejj  ptian  priests  the  invention  of  the  juggleries 
of  the  Memnonium.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  KW.  and 
!  234  of  that  splendid  work.  Description  de 
r  Egypte  puhliee  par  les  ordres  de  yajwlron. 

I  •  Theso  ao'  tlie  wonl.^  of  an  inscription,  which  attests, 

1  lli»t  sounds  wcni  heard  on  tlic  13tii  of  the  month  I’.achon,  in 
d  ihcyearof  tlie  r.  iirn  of  Antoninus.  See  Monuiu.  de  I’Egypte 
I  ttcienne,  vol.  ii.  pi.  .xxii.  fij;.  6. 


For  the  F.uterpciad. 


THE  POET  TO  HIS  BRIDE. 


My  own,  my  young,  my  beautiful. 
My  loving,  lovely  bride, 

To  thee  the  jK>et  wakes  his  harp, 
In  all  his  spirit's  pride  ; 

Bis  heart  is  in  each  music-tone — 
His  soul  is  on  the  strings. 

And  thou,  in  thy  yoiine  loveliness, 
Dost  bli^ss  him  as  lie  sings. 

I  love  thy  being's  gentleness  ! — 

A  high  and  holy  gush 
Of  deep  and  heart-felt  tenderness 
Comes  o'er  me,  like  tlie  hush 


Of  those  mysterious  visitings 
Mind-thirsting  natures  own, 

VVlien  all  tliy  brow's  pure  thoughts  I  trace, 
In  secret  and  alone. 

Oh,  the  path  has  been  most  lonely 
My  steps  through  life  have  trodo, 

And  few  the  tufts  of  verdure  seem 
Upon  that  sterile  road; 

And  rough  and  rude  the  company 
7’hnt  met  me  on  my  way — 

E'en  utter  loneliness  had  been 
More  welcome  far  than  they. 

I  liked  tlicm  not — they  knew  it; 

I  k'  pt  me  all  apart. 

And  poured  into  the  ear  of  night 
The  sorrows  of  my  heart; 

For  night,  in  sable  loneliness, 

.Aye  loved  me  from  a  child — 

To  her  and  lier  asseniMed  powers. 

My  heart  looked  up  and  smiled. 

The  voice  of  birds  and  waterfafs 
To  me  were  always  dear, 

Their  voices  were  the  kindliest 
That  ever  blessed  mine  ear ; 

I’ve  gn/.ed  ujton  the  waterfall 
Till  my  soul,  as  in  a  dream. 

Dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  gush 
.And  beauty  of  the  stream  .' 

I’ve  tracked  the  .-taring  sky  lark 
With  brow  u])turned  and  eye. 

Till  fancy  lent  my  .«pirit  w  incs 
That  dapped  again.-t  the  sky  ! 

And  thii.s  uticonse’iou.s  have  I  stood. 

Drunk  with  the  pure  delight, 

Long  after  that  devoted  bird 
Had  vanished  from  my  sight. 

Then  hack  unto  the  world  again 
Criminal  like  I  came  ; 

I  knew— 1  felt— that  ridicule 
Would  fasten  on  my  name ; 

That  Envy's  t(M)th  would  strive  to  wound, 
That  Ignorance  would  purse 
His  bloated  visaL'c  to  a  grin. 

And  chuckle  forth  a  curse, — 

If  they  had  known  the  simple  joys 
That  fell  i»y  hungry  mind  ; 

If  th«-y  had  known  1  loved  a  flower. 

Or  whispered  with  the  wind  ; 

And  mure,  if  they  had  known  I  loved 
The  jMiet’s  art  of  arts, 

Fur  nature's  finger  could  not  tune 
The  catjTut  of  their  hearts. 

And  thus  through  life  I  still  have  kept 
My  feelings  warm  as  when, 

A  bashful  boy  of  tender  years, 

I  mingled  among  men. 

With  but  one  check  to  shield  me 
From  passion's  mad  career — 

The  voice  of  Hope,  now  realized 
In  thy  pure  love,  my  dear  1 


For  the  Euterpeiod. 

ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 


NO.  in. 


“  A  vois  he  had  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote.” 

CnAUCBR. 

Mb.  Editor — After  having  considered  with 
you  the  mischief  which  is  done  to  sacred  music 
by  the  introduction  of  theatrical  performers  into 
a  Christian  church  choir,  and  by  the  levity  of  the 
organist,  I  would  now  invite  your  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  clerk,  and  show  to  you  how 


much  influence  this  person  lias  in  retarding  or 
promoting  the  object  of  sacred  music.  In  most 
of  our  churches  the  offices  of  clerk  and  choris¬ 
ter  are  held  by  the  same  individual,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guide  the  resjjonses  of  the  people,  and 
to  lead  the  singing  of  the  choir  and  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  general.  Ilow  important  it  is  that 
such  a  person  should  be  well  skilled  in  music, 
and  of  correct  and  moral  principles,  may  be  soon 
discovered  by  every  one  who  is  to  any  degree 
acquainted  with  this  office. 

The  clerk  should  possess  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
articulate  pronunciation,  as  well  in  reading  as 
in  singing,  and  judgment  sufficient  to  render  the 
music  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  It 
is  by  no  means  important  that  he  should  lead  on 
the  air  or  treble,  which  is  seldom  within  the 
compass  of  a  natural  male  voice.  lla.«s,  alto, 
or  tenor,  may  be  sung  by  him,  or  any  jiart  to 
which  his  voice  seems  best  calculated.  Ihit  in 
this  respect  there  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  on  the  minds  of  many  persons,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  hear  in  so  many  churches  the  air  or 
! treble  sung  by  the  clerk,  which  generally  lies 
above  his  natu.’-al  voice,  and  almost  obliges  him 
to  u.se  the  falsetto.  As  the  falsetto  cannot  be 
sung  with  that  force  and  expression  which  is  in 
the  j)ower  of  the  natural  voice,  it  hajipcns  that 
the  tones  frequently  become  as  offensive  and 
disagreeable  as  the  noise  of  those  animals  to 
which  Chaucer  in  our  motto  resembles  the  fal¬ 
setto.  To  avoid  this  evil,  there  are  some  con¬ 
gregations  which  dispense  altogether  with  tlie 
office  of  clerk,  and  have  in  his  place  a  lady 
leading  the  singing  on  the  treble.  But  it  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  the  latter  is  favored 
with  so  clear,  sweet,  and  llcxible  a  voice,  and 
sings  with  so  much  refinement,  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  loath  to  internqit  the  charmer  in  the 
choir.  Should  a  voice  be  heard,  desirous  to 
join  in  the  praise  to  Cod,  numerous  eyes  would 
at  once  be  fixed  on  the  intruder,  and  jiunish  him 
with  staring  looks  for  his  devotional  impudence. 
Then  indeed  there  is  some  danger  that  “  sacred 
music  administers  only  to  the  vanity  of  the  per¬ 
former,  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  hearers, 
who  thus  as  it  were  themselves  inhale  the  in¬ 
cense  which  they  arc  solemnly  wafting,  though 
they  have  full  enough  need  that  it  should  ascend 
and  find  favor  for  them  with  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.”  I  cannot  omit  in  this  place  a  few  lines 
from  Salvator  Rosa,  who  was  as  severe  with  his 
pen  as  bold  and  original  with  his  pencil,  and 
who  has  not  spared  the  pedantry  of  false  refine¬ 
ments,  and  abuse  of  church  music. 

How  “scanilalous,  in  purli  a  place, 

To  see  infatuate  t  'liristians  listening  round, 

Instead  of  supplicating  God  for  grace, 

To  fenar,  bass,  and  subtiltiea  of  sound.” 

The  instances,  however,  of  such  ladiw  lead¬ 
ing  the  singing  in  churches,  arc  as  yri  too  rare 
to  give  reason  for  alarm.  More  harm  is  done  by 
those  clerks  who  read  each  lino  of  the  psalm 
aloud  before  it  is  sung  by  the  congregation, 
which  is  confessing  that  even  their  own  syllabic 
and  unisonous  singing  is  not  sufficiently  plain  to 
render  the  words  intelligible ;  and  indeed  they 
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than  W  the  most  ripid  and  I  harmonies,  as  remind  the  hearer  of  produce' 


^  (jy  discruised  and  injured  by  [precluding  such  persons,  such  airs,  and  suchijtbe  best  interests  of  the  science  at  the  bottom  AVe 
^  - a  —'’I  harmonies,  as  remind  the  hearer  of  secular  ^‘vcjhc  following  extracts  fronr  the  circular : 


artificial  cantilina  of  florid  song.  Such  singing  i  amusements 
as  is  customary  in  many  of  our  churches  gives  | 
neither  ornament  nor  dignity  to  the  psalms  or 
portions  of  scripture  that  are  drawled  out,  and 
bawled  with  that  unmusical  and  unmeaning  ve¬ 
hemence  which  the  satirist  has  described  : 


- “  so  swells  each  windpipe— 

Such  as  from  laboring  lungs  enthusiastic  flows, 
High  sound,  attempcied  to  the  vocal  nose.” 


“  I  o  produce  for  the  first  time  an  entire  Hr.*  • 

amusemen  S.  n  •  •  labor  has  to  be  encountered  and  ffre-rt 

GermaMCUS.  incurred;  the  society  believe  tlmt^rnlnv^^^f 

^  arc  willing  to  contribute  towarH»  .u 

certainty  of  the  society’s  rei.rtbursing  thcmtiv 

for  the  latter,  by  becoming  cither  subscriber. 

members;  thus  patronizing  an  institution  whose 

sole  object  is  to  raise  tlic  standard  of  •  . 
.  ^  .  '^0*10  oi  muaicai 

taste  in  our  city,  and  to  present  our  citizens  withatcr 
ling  performances ;  to  siu  h  the  annexed  extracts  from 
the  regulations  of  the  society  arc  submitted 

“Shoidd  thi^  nttemnf  ineef  «  .1 

siiouid  tins  atUrnpt  meet  with  the  encouraire- 

rvarvnt  /I A.aor 4lir>  . r  At  ” 
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KUlTtn  BY  HORATIO  OATES. 


Music  is  supposed  to  add  to  the  energy  or  (  lin  ou  ll.••l^  and  also  at  the  acency  Ortice  of  Willm^^^ 

‘  I  'ifb  **  *  ourlland  street.  A  box  lor  letters  and  commu 

ibellishment  of  the  words  ;  but  when  sung  by  nu  atioris  i.s  left  at  llewm’s  .Music  Warehouse,  137  lln. ad 


embellishment  of  the  words  ;  but  when  sung  liy 
persons  who  arc  indifl«*rcnt  to  their  meaning, 
how  can  the  true  e.xprcssion  be  given  to  thc.m, 
and  how  can  they  promote  the  object  of  sacred 
music  1  When  the  misanthrope  sings  with  real 


way,  w  here  subscriptiuiis  will  also  be  received. 


ment  it  degcrvc.s,  it  i.s  the  intention  of  the  society  to 
[ircscnt,  in  addition  to  the  .selections  now  given  at 
tlicir  annual  performances,  the  Oratorios  of  Handel 
Haydn,  Hccthovcn,  &,c. 


and  how  can  they  promote  the  object  of  sacred  I  f  o/ tte  hoard  «/«. 

■  ‘  .  .  .  ,  lithe  vnrnettc  title  page,  arc  now  ready  for  all  wlutl  nagers,  adi/ptcd  Avgust  1.5,  1829. 

music?  hen  t  le  misant  rope  sings  \vi  i  rea  A  few  bound  .sets  of  th«  I  “ Ftcsolved,  that  a  clas.s  of  sidiscribcrs  be  formed 

warmth  of  atfeclion  on  triendship  ,  the  coward  volume  arc  oh  hand,  which  may  be  had  by  ap-BoultJert  to  the  following  regulations: 

with  animated  expression  and  enthusiasm  on  plyinirsoon;  also  a  few' sets  not  bound.  I  “Kadi  subscriber,  paying  8.5,  shall  for  one  year 

bravery;  then  I  bedievc  that  an  impious  or  .A  plate  for  tlie  next  quarter  is  already  in  the  hand.-  from  the  time  of  sucli  payment  he  entitled  to  admi*. 

worldly-minded  person  will  chant  sacred  music  the  engraver,  and  will  be  fini.shcd  when  due.  -sion  for  hinisf  If  ami  one  la<ly  to  all  public  rehearsals 

Cl.-  ifi...  and  performances  of  the  siaiitv:  and  fur  ot...-.  .o 

With  proper  sensations  of  devotion.  What  -  ‘  .  J'  lor  excry  t2 

'  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  -1-111  extra,  he  shall  lie  entitled  to  introduce  an  addiiinn->i 

Dr.  Bu.shy  observed  ot  the  churches  m  England  q-  O  COR  R  E  S  P  O  X  D  E  N  T S.  ‘  ^ 

is  in  many  respects  ajiplicable  to  ns  in  this  -  “The  society  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  their 

country,  that  “the  vocal  part  of  our  parochial  Our thanks  are  due  to  our  poetical  friends  for  their  room,  IJroafJway  Hull,  Lk tween  Howard  and  Grand 

church  service  is  generally  so  ill  performed,  favors  in  the  present  number.  “  idealina”  has  been  -streets.  The  public  rcbearsals  or  concerts  on  the 

that  an  orrran  decently  played,  and  loud  enough  tw  lonir  silent.  .Slie  niu.st  not  forget  us  quite.  Hci  -second  .Monday  in  each  month,  at  the  .same place. 

to  drown  the  voices  of  the  clerk,  charity  chil-  character  not  to  bf.>  indulged  in  idlcnr.s.s  “Performing  memUTs  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  |3. 

j  ,  *-  •  ui  AVc  have  exper  ted  other  cfTusions  from  an  esteemed  irid  an  annual  payment  ot  31. 

dren,  and  congregation,  IS  a  blessing.  ,  ,  r  •  »v-  r  •  i  . 

”  literary  lady.  Her  mu.se  has  many  spheres  of  action,  -'on-pcrlorming  mend^ers  pay  an  initiation  fee  of 

Every  reflecting  mind  W’ill  disapprove  of  such  and  is  exceedingly  prolific.  We  hope  to  come  in  for  ^^od  an  annual  paymi  nt  of  35. 

practice,  and  remember  that  something  ought  our  .share  soon.  “  Allmcndjershavcacccsstothcmcctingiandre- 

to  be  done  to  avoid  its  necessity.  When  I  look  The  communications  signed  “A.”  arc  not  all  bcar.sals  of  the  society. 

/.  ,  ,  1  1  I  I  I  .1  .  .  1.-  1  .  r  .1  .1  >  ork,  .Angus’,  IRIil.” 

a  few  vears  back,  and  once  more  behold  the  worthy  a  plate.  >'c  select  two  from  them  as  tin  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

^  ’  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  i  -  •  11  MH  h  a  project  prom  1st  s  much  for  the  elevation  of 

profanation  of  sacred  music  by  clerks,  1  cannot  lea.st  objectionable.  Stan.lard  of  nm.sical  ta.«te.  and  the  libcralitvof 


but  congratulate  Christians  on  the  happy  change 
which  has  already  taken  place.  Instead  of 
seeing  choirs  in  our  churches  where  brandy  and 
water  are  passed  round  before  singing,  and 
where  oranges  and  candy  are  distributed  by 
trifling  men  to  thoughtless  women,  we  meet 


.  ►'’m  h  a  project  prtjtnist  s  much  for  the  elevation  of 

^  the  standard  of  imisit  al  ta.«te,  and  the  liberality  of 

“The  Shepherd  to  his  Love  ”  is  an  cITort  made  by  the  subscriber  willlie  almndantly  repaid  by  the  aatia- 
Leginncr  to  arc  omplish  what  an  adept  would  noi  ouru  ity  take  a  stand  to  comprte 

im  at.  No  judicious  writer  would  altc  rnpt  a  poem  ^.Jti,  Host.m  ami  the  cities  of  l-hirope,  in  affaira  which 


irs  in  our  churches  where  brandy  and  J'i'licious  writer  woul.l  ait.  rnpt  a  poem  H,,,ton  an.l  the  cities  of  l-hirope,  in  affai 

1  1  u  ■  *  1  the  Lnlla.^!  >fylej  utuJ  rn.ilcc  his  stutiZcis  <>f  only  hiur  cotif'crti  the  fciuso  (>f  inU'^iccil  ifiiDrovemcnt. 

passed  round  before  sinmncf,  and  .  ai  i  *  i-  i  *  ti. .  i  au.M  m  nm.  u  ai  wnpnnimcni. 

I  I  r  *  L  *  I  I  lines  to  rhyme  the  la.^t  line.  In  stanzas  of  right,  th<  Suhscription  pap^Ts  are  left  at  the  i 

nnrott  find  rnnHv  nrn  instriniitofl  hv  ^  .  .  »  .  ^  i  i  i  i 


hubficnption  papers  are  left  at  the  principal 
ffe.  t  i.s  always  rnonotonou.s.  music  store.a,  &(-.,  and  al.-»(r  ut  the  .jfficc  of  the  Eulcr- 

irining  men  lo  inougiiuesH  vvumeii,  we  meei  j  Mother’s  Adieu”  is  only  the  theme  of  tli.  peiad.  Friends  of  the  .object  in  view' arc  invited  to 

now  frequently  with  a  more  cheering  aspect ; I ^aiiad  “My  Mother,”  set  with  variations,  not  call. 

“the  singers  are  holy  men  ;  their  song  i.s  the  having  originality  suiricicnt  to  recommend  it  to  - 

hymn  of  the  Almighty  King;  V’^irgiris  chant,  notice.  N.  Y.  ACADli.M  Y  OF  .MUSIC, 

angels  glorify,  prophets  discourse,  while  music  “O.s.  ar”  must  excuse  our  candor  when  wc  say  lu  A  circular  signed  “J,  H.  Hagcrnmachcb,  Prof»- 
sweetly  soumlin.r  is  heard.”  would  not  thank  us  to  publish  his  lines.  He  mu.sl  3<»r  of  Music,  No.  70  Moit  street,”  may  be  seen  at  the 

,iim  at  more  originality,  an.l  a  little  more  .strength oI  principal  inu.sic  .^t.^res.  'i'hc  gentleman  propoati 
1  repeat  again,  Mr.  Editor,  what  I  mentioned  ,ii(:ti.>n.  His  line.3  bcl.jken  feeling,  and  that  is  th.  opening  an  a.  uderny  of  music  after  the  manner  of 
in  the  first  number  on  church  music,  that  1  BstulT  of  which  poetry  i.s  made.  t!.c  Singing  Re-union.sr.f  .Switzerland,  founded  by  the 


N.  Y.  ACAD  E  .M  Y  ()  F  .M  U SIC. 

A  circular  signe.l  “J.  H.  Haggenmacheb,  Prof«»- 


bring  with  me  no  private  animosity,  no  spirit  of 
wilfull  ridicule,  and  no  motives  to  inspire  con 
tention  or  revenge.  I  should  regret  to  oflend 


N.  Y.  SACRED  MUSIC  .SOCIETY. 


cc  lcbratf  fl  .Naifru.  ly  of  /.uridi.  'I’hc  plan  propoaed 
is  hr  i.  fly  illustrate. 1  in  the  circular,  and  appcaralo 
us  t.i  lie  feasible  .  rifiiitrli.  If  f.-aoible,  it  is  the  very 


l’lii.s  society  has  issue.!  a  circular  f.ir  suliscriptions  j  thing  wante.l  in  this  city  to  bring  forw  ard  the  youlb 


even  the  least  ot  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  ••^ll-Lvhicli  deserves  the  careful  and  immediate  attention  of  all  con.liti.»n.a,  so  that  their  voices  may  he  heard  in 
Steal  profession,  though  sometimes  I  cannot  j  ,j  ml,, ,ir,-r3  of  sacred  music  in  the  city.  .Many  the  ehur.  Ii ;  an.l  to  lay  the  he.st  fliundation  for  a  ibo- 
avoid  to  “  rub  a  sore  place.”  It  is  sacred  amlB  .f  our  citizens,  who  wish  to  patronize  all  cnterpri.se.-  rough  an.l  more  extensive  stu.ly  of  the  art. 
secular  music  that  I  wish  wholly  to  be  sepa- 1 '■^’hich  promise  impr.ivement  in  the  .science  an.l  prar-  We  h.ipe  that  the  musical  profe.ssors  in  the  city  will 
rated;  whoever  brin.rs  the  rites  of  the  church  mu.sic,  cannot  afior.l  to  pay  the  am.mnt  r.-  take  int.  rest  enough  in  the  cause  to  examine  can- 

,  ^  .1  -  1  1  ♦  .1 B  I'lircd  to  constitute  and  maintain  u  membership;  di.lly  int.> the  merits o.'’ Mr.  Hagffcnmarher’a Bvatem 

to  the  tlicatre,  or  theatrical  levity  to  the  church,  I  ’  .  .  ’  ’  /  on  n. 

.  ,  ,  I  in.l  the  s.K  iety  hasprovi.led  a  rn.  tli.j.1  by  which  sub-  and  il  w.jrthy  a  patr.Jtia.'T,  give  a  helping  nano '• 

18  goilty  of  want  ot  taste,  judgment,  and  < 1 ,,  ,nay  have  all  the  privileges  of  inernbershij).  Ids  en.>rt.s.  It  is  a  mi.staken  idea  tliat  such  an 

revereiKto  f.ir  religion.  Music  on  the  stage  isL-xcepting  the  management  .>f  the  alTairs  of  the  s.,  mti.m  will  deprive  tlic  professors  of  their  pupil? 

the  voice  of  passion;  clear,  picturesque,  and  Icicty,  (an.l  that  is  hardly  deem.. 1  a  privil.  go  by  th.j-s.  livery  impulse  given  to  ihc  inarch  of  science,  on 

gracetul,  it  seems  a  proper  medium  through  [who  arc  conversant  with  the  internal  regulati.ms  ol  c.intrary,  is  making  their  task  more  easy,  and  »t 

which  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  can  be  ron- j ^arnc  time  more  lucrative,  by  shiftingintoothcrl^^ 

dered  intelligible.  Church  music  should  beT^  memU-rship,  and  much  cheaper  mo  than  by  the  llie  mo.st  lalK,ri.Hi3  and  least  profitable  part  of 

tn  the  niirm.aoo  M  V  i  »•  *’  [usual  method  of  purchasing  tickets  ft r  public  re  professmn,  and  at  the  same  time  awakening  an e 

auiled  10  ine  purposes  ot  her  destination  ;  every  I,  ,  l  *  .i„im  inrrcaBedi« 

,  I,  ~  Bliear.sals.  latujri  among  studenfs,  which  must  daily  merew* 

musician  should  feel  himself  obliged  to  sus-l  'Phe  appeal  made  to  the  public  for  support  in  thi=  demands  on  the  finishing  skiU  of  the  indu8triouiiu«‘ 

tain  her  dignity,  and  to  add  to  her  solemnity  by  [enterprise  should  not  bethought  ligtitlyof;  for  it  has  accomplished  professor. 


THE  EUTERPETAT). 


W  n  AT  ('AN  Till  S  M  F  \  N  ? 


COLE’S  jrvENiLE  INSTRUCTOR,  introductory  to  VO  WHAT  ('  \  N  THIS  \1  F  \  N  ^  R®'®’  savinf^  time  aiid  tlic  trouble  of 

CAI.  MUSIC;  coniainirieaconcUo  arranccmintofthc  writilljr.  “  llovv  (lo  VOU  manaffC  it]”  said 

first  nidinicnis  of  tniisic,  in  ratcfhcti  at  order ;  with  nil  \\csh.Tll  be  litidcr  the  disafrrecable  necessity  of  f  T  ..hniit  tho  rnnrn 

incrous  exaniplfs;  to  which  IS  added  a  iiiiniber  of  select  ,  ,,  ,  >V  MV ,  1  waJk  tlDOUt  tlie  fOOin, 

tunes  and  jvieces.  By  Isaac  I*.  Coi.k.  New  York,  C.  our  poetical  and  editorialbrotlicr  ot  (lie  hal  dictate  to  a  clever  man,  who  puts  down 

Bartlett,  IKIl.  tiinore  Minerva  to  an  explanation  before  the  lionora  correctly  all  that  I  tell  him,  SO  that  I  have 

The  inelruction  of  j„v.  „ilo  musicians  is  Iwomit.fr  ‘'''i  '''■■'•"■'i'y  "[  P~  '“  “"T’  ‘I'''"  i"’=‘  *"  ’>'« 

«a  ora  in  tl.o  annals  of  11,0  science.  A  year  or  touel.ina  and  manuscript,  ami  tlien  soinl  It  to  tho  press.” 

!„asothcprojectofeslabli,hin?instilutinns,cr,he  -■"rniunc  and  rep.ilali.a.  as  a  Col.lsinithu-as  delighted  with  the  illforma- 

Lof  publisl.imr  Iswks  to  ladlitale  lhal  object,  was  "f  I"  cm, .hal, catty  calls  II,  tion,  and  desired  Ins  Iriond  to  send  tlic  amanu. 

j  I  f  K.  Sirs  I*  f  I  ;i  ■’’ays:  “  15ut  were  we  to  meet  hnn  withimt  knowinp  ensis  the  nc.xt  morninjr.  The  scribe  accord- 
hsrdlydrcamcd  of,  or  only  thonrrht  of  as  a  desulera-  ,/  .  a  i  ,•  r  „  r,  ,  •  i  i  .u  ' 

’  ,  .  I  f  I  If  a  him,  we  should  never  take  him  for  a  poet.”  /ouinis.  iiljiflv  waited  in)orithcl)octOT,\viththeimplP- 

lum for  the  preparatory  schemes  of  half  a  century.  ,  ,  ,  >  i,-  i  i  ■  •  •  .  r  '  •  i  i  -  i  i  •  i 

‘  .  ,  '  r  ai  1 1  •  ai  1-  f  ,  I  man,  what  do  you  mean  /  >\  ould  you  dare  insmnatt  inerit.s  ot  pens,  ink,  and  paper  rlaci'd  in  order 

ho,  ha.,  lake,,  a  foolh.dd  n,  the  line  of  n«rel,  ^  wl.olesonie,  !ro«|.|.s.kine  helorc  him,  ready  to  catch  the  orv-le.  (lold- 

riachthesp,r:,  ..f,he.a!re.spurs,n,,s-  Ihalw-Il  no,  ,  „r  will  yon  evad,  smith  paced  the  room  with  great  solemnity 

Kpvcnup  unl.l  a  consummation  shall  as, omsh  the  „  coaclusion  l,y  i.„imalin-r  that  we  look  much  in  silence  for  some  time;  hut  after  mckillf- 

licttcr  than  you  could  expect  a  poet  to  l.Mik?  Have  a  his  brains  to  no  purpose,  he  put  his  hand  into 
The  ohjeefion  so  lon^  made  to  a  general  study  ofLarc,  .sir  !  You  arc  on  a  dilemma,  and  eitlicr  horn  '  pocket,  and,  presenting  the  amanuensis  with 
music,  that  it  rrcjuircs  too  much  time  and  labor,  which  I, y^y  an  uncomfortable  toss.  IJettcr  juni|  ‘  JTtiinea,  said,  “  It  won’t  do,  my  friend,  I  find 


I  Vow  it  ha.a  taken  a  footliold  in  the  line  of  inarch  , 

.  .  .  e  ,  .  •  I  .  that  wc  an 

which  the  spirit  of  tr.e  age  is  pursuing-,  that  will  not  ^  ^ 

ke riven  up  until  a  consummation  shall  astonish  the  ’ 

°  ‘  such  a  eoa 

'  licttcr  than 

The  ohjeefion  so  long  made  to  a  general  study  of  , 

music,  that  it  recjuires  too  inncfi  time  and  labor,  which  ,„ay  give  i 
ought  to  lie  devoted  toother  and  more  solid  studies,  of  J  behind 
must  be  a«  knowledged  to  be  a  serious  one.  Years  ol 
study  and  pt  act  ice  are  nece.ssary  to  ’oecome  what  is 
j  BOW  deemed  iiieditK-ie  in  proficiency.  If,  then,  the  Iastiiis 
*  study  be  commence, I,  as  it  usually  i.s,  at  the  age  ol  As  tin 

twelve  or  fift,cn,  the  attention  iicces.sary  to  iK’f  onie  Wlieii 

proficients  mii.-t  rob  many  of  the  more  neces»ary  and  I  Tlie  me. 
solid  branch, s  of  cflucation  of  their  most  prccioii.-kj  How  do 
season  of  stu'lv.  'Ilie  only  infallible  remcly  for  a|  Ascii 

.  I  'Pill  'I' 

vasteof  sucli  precious  mati-riaU  is  1,)  begin  rnusie  at  |  ... 

,  .  ,  f  ,  -I  And  liov 

aLagewhen  n  ill  le.i-t  interlere  with  other  jiursuits;!  j  ^ 

^  the  practi,  e  will  then  liecome  a  diversion  for  alle?  I  |, 

years,  rather  than  a  lalMo  ioiis  necessity.  The  siinp!,  !  of  echot 
I  fart  that  years  are  neccs.-ary  to  perfect  a  musician  i.-l  So  gla, 
the  strornrest  ol  all  arguments  iu  favor  of  an  earl  v  I  Ship  on 


his  brains  to  no  piirpo-^e,  ho  put  his  hand  into 
'  i.s  pocket,  and,  presenting  the  ariiannensis  with 
i  guinea,  said,  “  It  won’t  do,  my  friend,  I  find 
that  niy  head  and  haml  must  go  together.” 


SONNET. 


TheCirrmans  owe  miirb  of  their  reputation  a?  a 
ausical  p,,t;>l,  to  the  early  induction  of  their  youth 
do  the  science.  In  their  primary  schools,  the  bl.a  k 
ard  is  constantly  la  fore  tlic  pupiil,  on  whicli  are 
rawn  the  exer  a  which  be.«t  illustrate  the  nidi 
r.cnts  ami  simpl,  -t  beauties  of  tfie  scale.  No  won- 


Iantiiis  !  happy  in  thy  pentle  glee,  ' 

As  the  pert  sparrow  on  the  bending  branch, 

When  the  cold  wintry  storms  have  ceased  to  blanch 
The  nie.idows,  and  make  earth  one  verdant  wa, — 
How  do  tliy  rpints  gush  forth  far  and  free 
As  currents,  into  w  hich  no  hark  should  larirh 
Till  'I’ime  had  made  it  sure  of  keel  and  st.iunch, — 
And  how  will  nil  llieir  storms  pass  over  llire! 

1  see  thee  in  iiiv  dreams — my  manly  s,>n — 

And  hear  thee  singing  to  tin;  earliest  shout 
Of  echoes,  joyous  at  the  thought  that  one 
So  glad  and  pure  should  draw  their  voircs  out! 

Sing  on  !  my  son — sing— till  to  every  tone 

All  earth  shall  give  responses  as  devout*  a. 


TUF  ATR  FS. 


JOOST  VAN  DFN  VO.NPFL. 


“There  is,”  says  .Mr.  Rowring,  “ a  country 
almo.st  within  sight  of  flic  shore.s  of  onr  island, 
who.se  literaliire  i.s  less  known  to  ns  than  that 
of  Persia  or  Hindostan  :  a  country,  too,  distin* 
gnislir'rl  for  its  eivilization,  and  its  important 
eoiitrihntions  to  the  mass  of  human  knowledge.”’ 
Its  language  claims  a  close  kindred  with  oiir 
own;  and  its  government  has  been  generally 
such  as  to  e.xcite  the  sympathies  of  an  Knglish 
spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  most  strange,  that  while 
tho  Poets  of  (lerrnany  have  found  hundreds  of 
admirers  ainl  thousands  of  crilir  s,  those  of  a 


land  nearer  in  position — more  allicrl  by  habit 
At  the  fcowery,  Mrs.  Drasc  has  closed  her  engage-  |,jj;(Qry  with  onr  thoughts  and  recollcc- 

ment,  after  petfotming  for  some  weeks  to  very  good  — should  have  been  pa.«sed  by  umiDliccd. 

houses.  Iter  Jane  Shore  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  ol  |t  ^vould  he  as  soon  expected  to  hear  the  birds 


rompctc  with  tli<».-e  of  Furopc  ?  How  many  year.-l„{-  itoveiige  wa.s  well  su.stained  in  the  male  charac-  been  the  sentence  of  condemnation  ; — yct  there 

would  it  icqiiii,-  tn  proouce  a  spirit  of  patron.ig,, .  Put  fail, d  in  the  female  pat ts.  are  many  among  them  whose  reputation  is  as 

which  woiiM  itidu,  e  <  omposcTS  of  all  nutiuiis  to  mak<  I  AUss  lluglie.-’,  at  the  Park,  made  a  decided  liit  on  finillv  estuhlislieil,  though  not  so  widely  dif- 

ihe  legends  o'  our  own  (ontitry  the  theme  of  opera.- j  first  appearance  in  the  .Marriage  of  Figaro.  Her  fll.-^eJ,  as  that  of  the  most  renowned  amoilgthe 

<d deathless  as  Iho.-eof  (»eriiiany7  two  sonirs  were  received  witti  a  thunder  of  ap-  sons  of  taillC.  But  Voildcl  himself,  ingenious. 

We  fiave  not  atti'mpted  to  criticise  the  work  of  Mr.  || phiusc,  and  the  injudicious  custom  of  eticorimr  cverv  emphatic,  and  sublime  as  hc  is,  has  never  found 
Cole.  It  is  calculated  to  <lo  much  good ;  and  had  it  |  thing  that  is  brilliant  evidently  fatigued  lier,  as  the  |an  interpreter,  perhaps  scarcely  CVCr  evcil  a 
nmc  trifling  fault’',  it  would  not  be  well  to  make  them  part  of  Susannah  is  not  a  sinecure,  when  snug  only  IfC^dcr,  in  Kngland. 

ibt  theme  of  grave  criticism.  Our  remarks  liav,  once.  It  requires  no  supernatural  jxiwers  lo  [ircdict,  ’J’his  celebrated  writer  “  was  born  at  Kculcn, 
aimed  rather  at  the  necessity'  of  using  such  a  that,  if  the  I’ark  iiu’et.s  with  reverses  the  present  sea-  in  15*^7,  hlit  was  removed  in  infancy  to  -\inster- 
’'wkthan  at  its  executitin.  Wc  have  pr,xluc,-d  ar-  .son,  it  will  notl)c  for  want  of  talent  or  ability  in  the  dam,  by  bis  parents.  At  tlio  early  age  ot  tliir- 
‘  ^uments  to  prove  that  much  can  be  done;  and  whei  I’riina  Donna.  teeii  he  i>  said  to  have  been  flatteringly  noticed 

ibepuUic  are  resolve,!  to  act,  tli,  y  will  form  a  bottei  _  by  Iloofl.  His  education,  however,  was  much 

.tdgmentof  ibis  w,irk  from  exrR  rionre  than  we  r-ii.  .  r  ncglcctod,  as  lie  dill  iiot  commence  a  course  of 

fouhem  r„„;;  ."  lal  ^  -  '  Tr"".T  r  ""tn  l-  twc„ty.si.T  years 

la.-t  we,  k  was  sublime  aii,l  beautiful.  Hc  to,-k  Ins  ,le-  U  perseverance  and  iiiexhaiistihlc 

-  par  ture  from  the  (Jarden  at  a  few  minutes  past  5,  and  LpoUcation  surmounted  everv  difficulty  ;  and. 


I  par  tore  from  thct.arden  at  a  lew  minutes  past  o,  artd  application  surmounted  every  difficulty  ;  and, 
passed  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over  the  Hudson.  l,y  as.sociating  with  such  men  as  Vossins  and 
The  perfect  ease  w  ith  which  hc  manages  this  vessel  ol  Rarheiis,  Hoott  and  (irolilis,  he  improved  him- 
Sercral  spletr, I i,lirnprov,  d  grand  action  piano  fortes  the  air  is  astonishing— descetr, ling  and  ascending  at  »elt*  rot  only  in  the  manner  of  expressing  his 
"ly  be  seen  at  the  ntanirfa,  tory  of  It.  &  W.  Nunns,  will,  and  making  the  most  minute  philosophical  ob-  ibonglits,  but  even  in  the  action  of  thinking. 
^0-137  Hroad  w  ay,  wliich  arc  rrot  surpassed  in  power  servations  during  his  w-holc  route.  Wr  were  sorr  y  to  Ho  acquired  a  very  extensive  general  kliow- 
^  brilliancy  of  tone  by  any  of  the  kind  imported  the  (Jarden  contain  so  ftw.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  ledge,  and,  as  a  poet,  lias  never  been  rivalled  in 
Professors,  arirat,  itrs,  an,t  mariufacturora  of  rmi  public  liberality,  on  such  an  occasuin,  to  see  the  Hat-  Holland.  His  Tragedies  are,  jierliaps,  the 
‘*‘^*1  instruments,  w  ill  Ire  delighted  to  call  and  trj  icry  ground  covered.  If  it  is  more  convenient  to  sc  grandest  specimens  of  Dutch  literature.  His 

^  the  ascen.sion  from  without  the  Fustic  walks,  it  ccr-  Satires  are  indicative  of  the  period  in  which  he 
tainly  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  a  liberdl  public  to  lived — full  of  force,  and  energy,  and  spirit,  with- 
do  something  to  remunerate  the  expense  of  the  kcepc'  out  that  delicacy  of  expression  which  the  re- 
Mie  first  number  of  the  Albany  Literary  (Jazelt,  ^bc  (iarden,  and  also  to  afford  a  fair  compensation  finement  of  the  present  day  exacts.  His  Epi- 
our  tabic.  It  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  errter  Mr.  Durant’s  labor  and  risk.  grams  have  a  similar  character.  His  ‘  Lucifer 

"».«dpr„mi».,„,„cl,f„r,hcfulurccntcr..inn.c„,  - -  ,  ‘""I"’’®'*  P“"’ 

edification  of  our  friends  in  North  Gotham.  (*OLDS.MIT  11,  AND  IHF  AlMANUFNSIb. 

sT'paf f  ^'"''‘^butors  we  recognize  Mr.  Paulding,  A  voluminous  author  wa.s  one  day  expatiating  orPaimrii?;" owe^m  S  "ike'^’MicroKi^ Tnd 

‘iriieid,  w.  G.  Clark,  &c.  on  the  advantages  of  employing  an  amanuen-  uie  Pendulum. 


1 


THE  EUTEUPEIAD. 


and  has  oflen  been  conij)ared  with 
our  Muton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost.’ 

“  Vondci’s  character  was  deeply  imbued  with 
religious  enthusiasm.  J'rom  the  Bible  he  took 
almost  all  the  subjects  of  his  Tragedies ;  but 
his  mind  had  little  fixedness  of  principle. 
He  wrote  eagerly  in  favor  of  Arminianism ; 
and  afterwards,  like  many  a  continental  poet, 
embraced  Catholicism,  and  became  the  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Papal  usurpation.  His  since- 
rity  cannot  be  suspected ;  nor  let  it  be  forgot- 
ton  tliat  the  gorgeous  machinery  of  the  Church 
of  Romo  has  snunething  wherewith  to  awe,  and 
much  wherewith  to  attract,  the  imagination  of 
the  enthusiast.” 

As  a  specimen  of  his  powers,  we  cannot  do 
bettor  than  extract  from  the  “  Batavian  Antho¬ 
logy”  the  following  beautiful  translation  of  a 
“Chorus  of  Angels  ”  from  his  “  Lucifer.” 


“  W’ho  «it.a  almve  liravcr.’!?  stiltUnio, 

Vet  tills  til*;  crave’s  itrol'ouiKUjst  plafu, 
n<  yoiid  «‘t*  rnity,  iir  tiiii*;, 

Or  tli*‘  va>i  I'lunii  ol  vii  wless  space  : 

W’liii  oil  liiiiiselt’  aloii*- — 

Iiiiiiiortal — ulorioiis— but  iiiise*.-ii — 

An<l  ill  Ills  iiiii.-iity  Ili-in.:  iileiids 
Wliat  rolls  aroiinil  <>r  tlows  witliin. 

Of  all  we  know  not— all  we  ki;ow — 

Prime  sour*'*,*  and  origin — a  si-a. 

\^■|n•se  waters,  poured  on  i-art/i  below, 

Wake  bles.'ini'’s  brii;lite-t  radiancy. 

Ilis  [M»wer — bive — wi-4loni.  first  •;.\alt*al 
.\nil  waki  ned  from  ol'iivi*m's  birtli 
Von  starry  arcli — yi>n  palace,  vaulted — 

Von  li(-a\en  of  iiiavens — to  smile  on  eartli. 
Fr*>ni  Ids  resplendent  majesty 
VVe  shade  ns  'neatli  *e.ir  siii  lferinc  winis, 
While  awe-inspir*;*!  and  tremblinL’Iy 
Wi-  prai.M"  the  alorions  Kina  ot  klnas. 

With  Slant  anil  s*  use  coiii'iis*  <1  and  ilim; 

t)  nam*’ — il*-scrihe  the  l.'ird  of  lords. 

Till-  s«  raphs’  jiraise  shall  h.illow  Mini; — 

Or  IS  the  theme  too  vast  for  words  ? 


Cheer  life’s  dnlln^ss — pour  heaven’s  fullness 
Of  briaht  glory  on  thy  head. 

Leave  b*’hind  thee  thonahts  that  bind  thee— 
Dreams  that  hlind  thee  in  their  glnre: 
Look  before  thee,  round  thee,  o’er  thee — 
Heaven  invites  thee — 1  am  there :’’ 


DBA.MATIC  POETS,  READERS  OF  THEIR 
OWN  WORKS. 


NAT.  LEE 


was  so  pathetic  a  reader  of  d  matic  poetry 
that,  while  he  was  reciting  one  of  his  own  plays 
in  the  green-room  to  Major  Mohun.  the  latter, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  admiration,  threw  away 
the  part,  and  exclaimed — “  To  what  purjtosc 
can  1  undertake  tliis  character,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it?” 


I)  R  Y  I)  E  N. 


RESPONSE. 


’Tis  (ton!  who  pours  the  livini  clow 
sif  ii"ht,  creaiioii’!*  Idnntiiin  head: 

Foreive  the  piaisi; — too  nn  an  and  low — 

Or  troni  tin;  li\ini:  or  the  d<  ;id. 

\o  toiiLoie  Thy  ji«;erhss  name  hath  spoken, 

.\o  spar*-  ran  rndd  tiiat  auinl  nanw; 

The  aspirin:.’  sjiirit’s  win"  is  brnk*  n  ; — 

Thoii  wilt  h**  wert,  ami  art  the  same  ! 
LniiL'iia"*-  is  dnmli — ImaL'ination, 

Knowiedi.'*;,  and  Srn  ne*',  helpleiis  fall; 

They  are  irrevrri  nf  jirotanation. 

Ami  tlioii,  o  Mod:  art  all  in  aP. 

Mow  vam  on  snrii  a  thoiiL'ht  to  ilwelll 
Wh<»  knows  'J’hee — '1  h*  e,  wie  .,11  iinkno.vn  7 
Can  ai.i;i  Is  he  thy  orurle, 

Who  art — who  art  Thy-'  If  riotie? 

None — non*; «  an  trace  1  hy  course  sublime. 

For  none  ran  ca  *  h  a  ray  Iroiii  'l'h*-e. 

Till-  splendor  and  th*;  source  ot  time — 

Th*'  Ft  riial  of  *  t*  rniiy. 

Thy  liiiht  of  li:'ht  oui'ismred  conveys 
Salralion  in  its  tln.’lii  elvsinn, 

Dri"hter  than  e’*-n  'I’hy  m*,rcy's  rays  ; — 

Hnt  vainly  would  onr  t*  i  hl  -\ision 
Aspire  t<i  'I'hee.  From  day  to  ilay 
.Aze  steals  on  us — hut  meets  Thee  never; 

Thy  [Kiwer  is  life's  sii[)|tort  and  stay — 

We  prais*'  'J'li-  * — sine  'I'hee,  Lordl  lor*;Vcr. 
Holy — holy — holy  !  I’rais*.- — 

I’rais*-  l*e  His  in  ev*  ry  land  ; 

Satety  ill  His  pr»-s*  nc*-  stay — 

C^ucred  is  His  hi"h  c<iinmand 


To  contrast,  in  some  measure,  with  the  .su!»- 
limity  of  the  previous  extract,  we  select  from 
the  .same  excellent  work,  wliich  ha.s  introdufteti 
us  to  a  new  lield  of  poetic  literature,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  been  so  unjustly  and  so  unac¬ 
countably  neglected,  a  little  poem  which  will 
serve  to  prove  tl^tit  elegance  and  feeling  were 
united,  in  the  bosotn  of  Vondel,  with  a  cajiacity 
for  the  more  lofty  tlights  of  the  Muse. 


This  great  poet,  though  one  of  the  first  har- 
inonizers  of  our  language,  wa.s  so  indiftereut  a 
reader,  that,  when  he  brought  his  jilay  of  “  .\m- 
phyctrion  ”  on  the  stage,  CJibher,  who  heard  him 
give  it  the  first  reading,  says,  “  Theugh  he  de¬ 
livered  the  plain  sense  of  every  jieriod,  yet  the 
whole  was  in  so  cold,  so  flat,  ami  unatfecting  a 
manner,  that  I  am  afraid  of  not  being  believed 
it  1  should  e.xpress  it.” 


COLLEY  CIDDER. 


Thougil  his  voice,  as  an  actor,  was  occasion¬ 
ally  harsh  and  unmusical,  more  particularly  in 
tragedy,  he  was  a  tine  reciter  of  comedies  in 
private.  Foote  and  Murjihy,  both  excellent 
judges,  have  given  te.stimony  of  this,  particii- 
iarly  the  latter,  who  heard  him  read  the  .scenes 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Toivnlt  y,  in  “ 'FHe  l*ro- 
\o.<ed  Husband,”  to  Mrs.  W'oftington.  It  is 
true,  his  voice  partook  of  the  old  school,  and, 
thcreforf’,  ditfcreil,  in  some  respect,  from  that 
familiarity  in  modern  dialogue  which  (iarrick 
introduced ;  but  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the 
]day  was  written,  and  had  a  very'  impressive 
effect. 


R  O  W  E. 

Tli.s  poet  was  equally  excellent  in  reading 
well.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  herself  a  fine  reciter,  and 
rri  acknowledgerl  judge,  declared,  “  I’liat  all 
the  merit  she  acquired  in  the  modulation  of  her 
tones  was  from  Rowe  reading  Ins  own  tragedies. 


“  infant  fairest — beauty  rarest — 

"  '^'■l’ni''V'*'i  fr<ii!i  aliov*-; 

\N  Iiiim;  swret  siiiiiiii",  woi-  li*‘"uiliti", 

Liulil*  us  with  a  l,tav*;i.ly  lov*;. 

MoIIut'  iiiiiurii  imt — |  return  not _ 

\\  Her*  fore  b  arn  not  to  |h-  blest  7 
n*-a\*‘n  s  my  lioine  now,  where  1  roam  nriw — 
I  an  aiizel,  an<l  at  rest. 

Wliy  distress  f  ,*  *;  ?  Still  I’ll  b  ess  thee— 

Still  carets  Uiee,  tboiiuli  Fm  fled ; 


T  H  O  -M  S  O  N. 

He  read  so  badly,  and  with  such  a  broad 
Scotch  accent,  that  he,  latterly,  never  attempted 
it,  but  to  divert  the  company.  One  of  the 
players  was  obliged  to  read  his  two  tragedies  of 
“  Agamemnon  ”  and  “  Sophonisba.” 


f  O  .N  O  R  E  V  E. 


Southern  says  of  (longrcvc,  “  That  when  he 
brought  a  comedy  of  hi.s  own  to  the  jilayers,  he 
read  it  so  wretchedly  ill,  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  rejecting  it,  till  one  of  them  good- 
naturedly  tor*!;  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  read  it, 
when  they  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  its  excel¬ 
lence,  that,  for  half  a  year  before  it  was  acted, 
lie  had  the  privilege  of  the  House.” 


ADDISON. 


On  the  first  reading  of  his  “Cato,”  in  the 
green-room,  he  succeeded  so  ill,  that  he  would 
not  attempt  it  a  second  time.  He,  therefore, 
consigned  that  task  to  Cibber,  who  acquitted 
himself  so  much  better  than  the  author,  th<at  the 
latter  ref|uested  he  would  perform  the  part  ofj 
('ato.  But  Cibber  knew  his  own  talents  too 


DR.  o  o  L  n  S  M  I  T  n 


read  so  slovenly,  and  with  such  an  Irish  brogue 
that  it  was  somenmes  difficult  to  distinguish  his 
poetry  from  hi.s  prose.  I  lo  was  sensible  of  this 
himself,  and  used  to  say,  “1  leave  the  reading 
of  my  pieces,  an*l  the  punctuation  of  them,  to 
the  jilaycrs  and  the  printers,  for,  in  truth  I 
know  little  of  either.”  ’ 


F*>r  tlic  nut*Tiii;ia*l. 


L  I  X  C  .S  T  K  i:  .M  E  M  K  R  A  X  q  c. 


Stern  [kiwit:  tlioii  rhinf*  awful  <eat 

De*  |>  in  llii.-*  »w*;IIiii»  bre.ii't, 

And  *Ir;i"<_'*  st  irom  *  v*  ry  ilark  ri  troai 
'Flic  timiiyliUi  lliiit  croucli  fur  rest. 


Tlinn  in-*!  a  <<t*'rn  iipb'ai  ’in"  b*ok, 
AVhicIi  ^1**  ak-i  of  nii^v|M-iit  ilays; 
And  tbor*’  is  \vrilt*’n  in  tby  book 
What  Time  can  ne'er  erase. 


Tliy  voir**,  that  whisji^rs  rra.«*  !r**Iy, 
Xow  knits  my  brow  w  irh  c  r**, 
.And  t*  lls  III*-  I  am  doom*  d  to  l»e 
Tiie  haunt*  d  *(f  iKspair. 


Dark  forms  of  cuilt  wln  re’er  I  tread, 
Ilefore  thy  searchinz  k*  ri, 

Witli  l>y-j  .ast  year.s  b.nz  s*-p;ilcluc'l, 
Come  tiinrnzini’  np  a"aiii. 


fill  ’  hail  niy  wild  nnriirl*r-il  rar*’er 
<  )'er  passiim’s  stormy  .sea, 
lb  ell  'Iia|i*- 1  l  \  virtii*’’**  star,  1  ne'er 
Had  f*;it  such  pa:i"s  from  lii*;e: 


.MARuiAClbS  (iF  FOREi(fNEKS. 


A  circular  ha.s  been  addressed  hy  the  Mul®* 
ter  of  Ju.stice  to  the  local  authorities  in  France* 
stating  that  the  laws  of  several  neig^wnn? 
countries  forbid  natives  marrying  aba^ad  wntn- 
ont  an  authority  from  their  own  gneriimens, 
and  that  French  women  having 
persons,  on  going  to  their 
their  marriages  were  declaiOtl  invalid,  an 
children  illegitimate.  The  Irench 
merit,  therefore,  determined  to  require  of  ewry 
fore-igner,  who  wi.sh«.*8  to  rnarry  in  ra  * 
certificate  from  the  authorities  of  his 
place,  or  la.st  residence  in  his  s  ^ 

that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  contracting 
riarce  in  France. 


well  for  this,  and  he  yielded  the  part  verv  bid: 
ciously  to  Booth.  ^ 


ISAAC  niCKERSTAFF 

recited  in  a  voice  so  thick,  and  a  manner  gn 
seemingly  cml)arra.«s*_'d,  ns  rendered  him  not 
only  incapable  of  giving  variety  to  Ids  tones 
but,  at  times,  scarcely  intelligible.  In  renrlit,™ 
his  comedy  of  “  ’Ti's  U'cll  it’s  no  Worse  ^ 
since  cut  down  to  the  farce  of  “The  Pannel” 
to  a  small  circle  of  friends,  he  laid  most  of 

them  asleep,  though  just  after  partaking  of  the 

hospitalities  of  his  table.  * 


•uTpr! 

»arch 


tffival 

dozen 


FALEINd  I.N  I.OVE  WITH  A  LARGE  FA-Mli-'' 

There  was  a  certain  Lady  Maplcbcrrj  , 
six  unmarried  daughters ;  one  of  los 
lively,  good-humored,  singing.  seek- 

chattering  families,  where  a  loint 

ing  a  wile  is  apt  to  fall  in  love  "’'jh 
stock  merit  and  animation  of  the  w 


THE  EHTKUPKIAO. 


to  feel  quite  astonished,  after  his  union  with 
Harriet  or  Jane,  how’  moderate  a  proportion  he 
1,45 received  in  his  lawful  sixth  of  the  music, 
information,  accomplishments,  and  good  hu- 
Diored  gossipry  of  the  w’hole  tribe. — Pin  Mo- 
a  nord. _ 


For  the  Fiiteriieind. 


TO  MV  S3  I  S  1’  E  R . 


Sifter,  sweet  a  voire  hath  sp^iken, 
(.'aliiii"  me  away  from  earth — 
Dearest,  take  aL’uiii  tiiy  token, 

Given  in  an  lionrof  mirth. 

Wear  it,  sister,  in  tliy  liosmii 
Gt  iitly,  or  its  stem  will  break — 

'Ti*^  a  frail  and  ladinL’  blessom, 

Wear  it  fur  t!iy  brother’s  sake  ! 

Soon  its  l(  aves  will  all  be  withered, 
flroken  from  its  [)nr<mt  stem, 

Sratteri  d,  never  to  be  ttatheied — 

And  my  Iiojh-s  htive  ber  ii  like  thorn — 
Fade  I  III  their  i  arly  bloomi:iL', 

1.'  a\  iii<r  me  a  broken  lir-tir:, 

.\nd  a  iirief  for  a-.'e  consumin',; 

With  its  a^’onizine  smart 

Was  ni)  niorti  of  life  nriclond  d  7 
lliiohl  and  redolent  witli  joy  ? 

Soon  its  lovi  liiiess  was  shiondi  d 
I’roiii  the  lonely  minstrel  boy  I 
('loiids  had  "atfien  d,  iltirk  and  dreary, 

( I’er  iny  early  br  iim’s  sky — 

And  niy  heart,  with  sorrow  weary, 
I’aii'ed  with  a  wish  to  rfie 

Will  my  name  be  ever  spoken 
Ity  the  cherisln'd  ones  aroniid  me, 
Wiieii  the  cords  of  life  are  h  oken. 

And  the  sepulchre  iiath  found  me  7 
Sister!  t/mu  wilt  ever  cherish 
My  reiiiembrance  iti  tiiy  heart, 

Till  that  heart  itsr-lf  shall  pr-rish — 

And  wenie 't  no  more  to  part. 


I.’tlSPAtL. 


.M(/nia!Tt'>n,  ItlAt,  1831. 


Say,  hath  that  passion’s  wild  control 
E’er  bound  thee  captive  to  her  sigh  7 

Tell  me — can  seraphim  beguile 
With  spell  like  that  which  woman  bears; 

To  liglit  a  passion  with  a  smile — 

To  calm  a  phrensy  with  her  tears  7 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Lethe’s  stream  ! 

I'd  spurn  away  the  envious  bowl 

Would  chase  tire  fond  voluptuous  dream 
That  fetters  my  enraptured  soul. 

Look  at  the  glow  on  yonder  sky 
Kissed  hy  the  light  of  day’s  decline  . 

But  semhiance,  ’twere  a  mockery 
Mary — to  cheek  and  brow  like  thine ! 

BUI  Fancy  take  her  wildest  tlicht 
For  blissful  home — for  llouri’s  charms, — 

Her  eye  would  he  the  beacon  light — 

The  liaven— in  her  arms ! 


NEW  TJIEATISE  ON  SILK. 

Carter,  Henrice  &.  Balicock  have  in  press  a 
new  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  White  iSInl- 
berry  tree,  and  the  raising  of  silk  worms,  by 
.lonathan  II.  (’ohb.  Esq. — projiared  under  the 
direction  of  Ilis  Excellency  (tov.  Lincoln, 
agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  passed  last  February — the  treatise 
to  be  distribiitetl  through  the  several  towns  ot  i 
the  Commonwealth.  I 


PUEl’ICAL  REELY  OF  AN  EDINRURGH 
Sl'URZHEIMITE. 

In  April,  1821,  a  medical  gentleman  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  aided  by  a  landscape  painter,  fashioned 
a  turnip  into  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  hu¬ 
man  skull  which  their  combined  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  could  produce.  They  had  a  cast  made 
from  it,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  George  Coombe,  re¬ 
questing  his  observations  on  the  mental  talents 
and  dispositioms  which  it  indicated — adding, 
that  it  was  a  cast  from  the  skull  of  a  person  of 
uncommon  character.  Mr.  C.  instantly  detected 
the  trick,  and  returned  the  cast,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  parody  pasted  on  the  coronal  surface. 

“  Thorn  was  a  man  in  Edinburgh, 

And  lie  was  wondriins  wise; 
lie  went  into  .a  tnriii|>  held, 

And  cast  about  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  ahonf, 

He  s.aw  the  turnips  line; 

*  How  many  lieads  are  tliere,’  said  lie, 

‘  Tliat  likenes.s  liear  to  mine  I 
So  very  likt;  tliey  are,  indeed, 

No  -lage.  Fill  sure,  could  know 
This  turnip-head  that  I  liave  on 
From  those  that  there  do  crow.’ 
lie  pulled  a  turnip  frian  the  cround, 

A  cast  from  it  was  tlirown  ; 

He  sent  it  to  a  S|)iirzheimitc, 

And  pas.-^ed  it  lor  his  own. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  truly  was' 

III*  own  ill  every  .se-iise  ; 

Fnrcfist  and  alike  were  made 
.HI  at  his  own  e.vpense  !” 


For  the  Eutcriieiad. 


LINES  FROM  THE  FIRST  LEAFi 


AN  ORPHAN 


A  L  BUM. 


I.A1>IE.S  OF  PAT.MOS. 

There  are  hardly  three  hundred  men  in  Pat¬ 
inos,  and  at  least  twenty  women  to  one  man ; 
’iliey  arc  naturally  jiretty,  but  disguise  them¬ 
selves  with  jtaint  so  as  to  he  absolutely  fright- 
iiil;  yet  that  i.s  far  from  their  intention,  forever 
;  SDce  a  certain  merchant  from  Marseilles  mar- 
I  r.eu  one  of  lliein  for  her  beauty,  they  fancy 
iere  is  not  a  stranger  comes  thither,  hut  to 
^  ^ke  the  like  purchase.  'Plioy  looked  upon  us 
uvery  odd  fellows,  and  .seemed  to  be  mightily 
*ffpriscd  when  they  were  told  we  only  came  to 
search  for  plants ;  they  imagined  that  on  our 
»tnval  we  should  carry  into  France  at  least  a 
iozen  \vive.s, —  Vnyaire  into  the  Levant. 


I  send  thee  away,  like  the  wandering  bee, 
To  fricn  'ship’s  pleasant  bowers, 

To  store  up  sweets  for  memory, 

From  allcction’s  holy  dowers. 

To  the  mates  of  early  years  I  send, 

One  o|M‘iiiiic  bud  to  crave, 

To  mind,  per.?liance,  of  the  elver’s  worth, 
VV’hen  lie  sleeps  in  tlie  stilly  grave. 

I  send  to  ace  for  an  aiitnmn  leaf 
To  hind  in  my  sweet  IwMiu-  t ; 

And  oil,  from  its  gardens  of  dying  Idoom, 
Bring  tliat  emblem  of  life  away. 

To  nil,  who  with  kindly  wisiics  bless 
The  lonely  orphan’s  lot, 

Go  forth  and  ask  one  memory  flower — 
One  fadeh-ss  Forgel-ine-noi ! 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  HEART. 

M.  Gretry,  the  celebrated  French  composer, 
has  been  numbered  with  the  host  of  dejtartcd 
harmonists  ever  since  the  year  18113,  but  his 
heart  has  never  known  ease  since  the  immatc- 
i  rial  part  of  him  joined  the  cele.stial  choir.  Thi.s 
seems  paradoxical,  but  is  not  difficult  to  explain, 
(iretry,  when  he  died,  loft  his  heart  to  Liege, 
his  native  city.  Flaniand  Gretry,  his  nephew, 
never  executed  the  will  of  his  uncle ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  an  extraonlinarv’  exertion  of  jtntience,  the 
citizens  ot  Liege,  who  long  had  siglicd,  hut  in 
vain,  for  the  heart  of  their  dear  townsman, 
brought  their  claim  into  a  court  of  law.  M. 
Flamand  (iretry  pleatled  that,  on  his  uncle’s 
demise,  he  desired  the  authorities  of  Liege  to 
send  for  the  heart,  which  he  had  carefully  jtre- 
.^crveil ;  hut  that  they,  tlcvoid  of  that  refinement 
in  feeling  which  distinguishes  true  Frenchmen, 
tlesired  him  to  forward  to  them  the  noble  re¬ 
mains  of  his  deceased  relative  by  the  stafre- 
coach,  carri(t(re  paid.  Such  a  reply  naturally 
enough  filled  M.  Flamand  with  unapj)casable 
wratli;  and,  vowing  that  the  Liegeois  should 
never  benefit  hy  his  relative’s  will,  he  deposited 
the  bequest  in  an  urn  in  the  garden  of  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  at  Montmorency, 
which  had  become  the  property  of  F.  Gretry. 

The  case  was  lioanl  and  decided  in  one  court, 
the  decision  appealed  against  in  another,  refer¬ 
red  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  the  lawyers  profiting 


The  followiiiir  lines  arc  full  of  lofling,  and  no  dou])t  "  ^  •  amazingly,  as  they  always  take  care  to  do,  by 

■(animpiou.s  feinlcnry.  The  speaker  is  supposed  to  The  color,  from  even  a  congiderable  portion  the  dispute;  while  numbers  of  the  composer’s 
watconfcH.-iional ;  and  beinpr  charged  by  the  bigoted  Qf  jg  faint  to  be  perceptible.  Ilcnce  the  admirers,  nay  many  of  those  who  most  esteemed 
hnctionary  til  foriret  bi.s  “.Mary,”  under  pain  of  etcr-  a,ir  that  fills  an  apartment,  or  which  imme-  and  loved  him,  declared  that  his  heart  was  not 
®*ltorinen(,  breaks  out  into  a  strain  of  p.as.sionafe  ar-  diatcly  surrounds  ns  when  abroad,  appears  co-  in  the  right  place. 

f'^ment,  impious  it  in  true,  but  not  more  so  than  the  lorless  and  perfectly  transparent.  But  when  At  length,  in  1823,  ten  years  after  the  com- 
'^*mand  made  upon  bis  holiest  afrections.— b'n.  Eu-  we  behold  the  immense  mass  of  atmosphere  mencement  of  the  struggle,  the  Cour  Royale 
■**PEiAD.  through  which  we  view  the  firmament,  the  co-  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  Liege,  and  on  the 

For  the  EuicriM  iad  is^reflectcd  with  sufficient  force  to  produce  19th  of  July,  1828,  five  more  years  having 

**  ‘  ‘  '  distant  perception.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  elapsed,  the  decree  was  carried  into  execution. 

Bence!  rhnriish  prieat!— think  not  ever  g^  an  extent  of  air  should  be  ex-  I  must  HOW  translate  from  a  French  journal : 

I  can  barter  all  I  I'l'ze :  hibited  to  US  as  that  which  forms  the  whole  depth  “  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  had  re- 

orBetniy.  larestAaryt  Never!  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  Distant  fused  to  sanction  the  decree,  by  which  the  heart 

mountains  appear  blue,  not  because  that  is  their  was  to  be  transferred  to  Liege,  where  a  public 
Tell  mo,  ascetic— if  thy  soul  color,  but  because  it  is  the  medium  through  monument  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Hath  e'tr  been  flred  by  beauty’s  eye  7  I  which  they  are  sccn.  The  refusal  of  the  Prefect  was  approveu  by  the 


•**PE1AD. 


For  the  Euierpeiad. 

Bence!  chnriiHli  priest! — tliink  not  ever 
I  can  barter  all  I  piize : 

Porcet  my  dearest  Mary  7  Never! 

No  mure  of  Heaven  and  Paradise ! 

Toll  mo,  nsoctic — if  thy  soul 
Hath  e'tr  been  tired  by  beauty’s  eye  7 


4' 
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the 


Minister  of  the  /nlerior  in  182.'.;  but  a  Royal  | 
ordonnanco  of  the  '.M  ol  Apnl  last  annulled  tins, 
ininistcrml  decision,  and  authorized  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  decree  of  the  Cour  Roijalc.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Mayor  of  Montmorency,  accom¬ 
panied  hy  the  Chevaliers  Roirault  de  Rochefort 
and  Anseau,  commissioners  dejiuted  expressly 
for  the  occasion  hy  the  city  of  Liege,  (iiicry, 
their  advocate,  and  Doctor  Sauberville,  who 
had  embalmed  the  heart,  proceeded  to  the  her¬ 
mitage  of  Jean  Jacques  Rossean,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  exhuming  the  precious  relic.  The 
Cure  of  Montmorency  was  also  present,  and 
took  part  in  the  ceremony  by  reciting  the  usual 
prayer,  and  sprinkling  the  heart,  or  rather  the 
box  which  contained  it,  with  holy  water.  Thi.s 
box,  which  was  of  lead,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
heart  with  all  its  veins  and  arteries,  alter  a 
careful  examination  by  Dr.  Sauberville,  and  the 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  placing  it 
in  the  garden,  to  ascertain  its  identity,  and  that 
it  had  not  been  opened,  was  bound  round  with  a 
riband,  the  two  ends  of  which  we're  sealed  with 
the  seals  of  the  Mayor  of  Montmorency,  of  the 
Commissaries  of  Liege,  and  the  arms  of  that 
city  surmounted  by  a  mural  crown.  'Fhe  box 
and  its  valuable  contents  were  then  placed  in  a 
second  case,  prejiared  for  the  purpose,  a  ml  «le- 
livered  to  the  Commissaries  of  I,ieg.’,  who,  on 
going  a  wav,  lefl  with  tlif.*  Cure  the  sum  of  Itt!) 
francs  for  the  poor  of  Montmorency.” 


CM  INK  .St:  MCSir 


The  materials  for  giving  a  history  i>f  music 
in  China  are  not  very  numerous,  and  t|io<e 
which  do  exist  are  scattered  through  a  number 
of  volumes,  many  of  them  not  within  the  ri-ach 
of  the  general  readtir.  Tradition  carries  the 
origin  of  the  scimicc  back  to  a  very  earlv  age, 
some  writers  ascribing  its  invj'iition  to  I'o  ///, 
their  first  prince,  (contemporary  with,  and  by 
some  thought  to  be,  no  other  than  Noah,)  wh<» 
IS  said,  by  .M.  (iogiiet,  in  his  History  of  Cliina,* 
to  have  "  mmle  a  beautiful  lyn*,  and  a  guitar, 
adorned  with  jirecious  stones,  which  produced 
a  noble  harmony,  curbed  the  jiassions.  and  eh*, 
vated  man  to  virtue  and  heavenly  truth.” 
Chao-Ilao,  and  after  him  Confucius,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  iiiqirovemeut  of  music.  'I'lie 
latter  compiled  a  work  on  the  science  :  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Kla[>roth,f  it  was  liurnt  by  rom- 
inand  of  Shiiiuang-li,  an  emperor  wlio  tlourished 
about  *J(H)  years  n.  e. 

Music  was  certainly  hi*ld  in  great  estimation 
among  the  early  Cbine.se.  It  was  called  “the 
science  of  sciences;”  the  “rich  soun-e  from 


truth  of  these  hyperbolical  accounts  of  the  ex- 
ceilencc  of  the  ancient  Chinese  music,  for  no 
means  exist  either  of  verifying  or  refuting 
them  ;  but  coming  to  a  more  modern  date,  there 
is,  in  a  scarce  book,  entitled  “The  History  of 
thattiroat  and  Renowned  Monarchy  of  China, 
by  F.  Alvarez  Semedo,”  an  account  of  music 
and  musical  instruments,  which  is  very  curious, 
ile  mentions  the  ancient  reputation  in  which 
the  art  was  held,  and  says,  that  one  of  the 
chief  things  Confucius  took  pains  in,  was,  to 
have  the  jieople  instructed  in  music.  The  an¬ 
cient  books  which  treated  of  the  art,  however, 
were  lost,  and  “the  music  which  they  have  at 
present,”  says  the  father,  “  is  not  much  esteemed 
by  the  nobility.”  The  chief  use  they  made  of 
music  was  in  their  comedies;  and  there  were 
niusiciaiis  who  were  sent  fot  to  their  feasts ; 
and  also  itinerant  minstrels,  blind  men,  who 
went  about  the  country,  playing  at  feasts  and 
festivals,  marriages  and  birth-days.  The  priests 
also  used  music  in  their  offices  and  mortuaries  ; 
and  this  sacred  music  was  not  much  unlike  the 
canto  fermo  of  the  Romish  church.  They  did 
not  raise  nor  fall  their  voice  immediately  from 
one  note  to  the  next,  or  half-note,  but  to  a  third, 
or  tifth,  or  eighth.  They  had  twelve  tones,  six 
ascending  and  six  descending;  and  had  five 
notes  in  singing,  “like  ours  of  nt,  rc,  mi 
but  in  learning  music  they  made  no  use  ot 
.signs,  nor  did  they  use  lines  in  composing;  and 
th».‘ir  singing  togetlic'r  was  in  unison,  and  not 
111  harmony.  Their  best  way  of  singing  was 
with  one  voice,  accompanied  by  a  single  instrii 
nient.  Their  first  instrument  was  of  metal 
and  contained  “bolls  of  all  sorts,  cymbals,  sis- 
tra,”  «.Vc.  'riie  second  was  made  of  jasper, 
“like  the  Italian  squadra,  [this  is  the  kin  here- 
.ifler  described,]  excepting  that  the  lowermost 
end  IS  very  large,  and  they  strike  or  play  upon 
it  us  it  liangi.'fli  up.”  They  had  alsi;  ordinary 
drums  and  kettle-drnrns,  some  of  which  they 
made  very  large*;  an  instrument  resemldiiig 
the  viol,  with  silk  strings;  and  a  violin  ot 
strings,  jilayed  with  a  bow.  'i’heir  princijial 
-tringed  in:'trument  had  seven  strings;  aiul 
Father  Semedo  speaks  very  highly  of  its  etfect.-, 
“  if  the  mii.'ician  be  skilfiill,”  but  says  nothing 
as  to  Its  siiecies,  whether  it  was  of  the  harp  or 
lute  hind,  'rhey  hail  also  tliites,  and  an  instru¬ 
ment  formed  of  thin  j>ieces  of  wood,  which  they 
laid  together,  and  played  “upon  them  all  at 
once,  like  smijijie'rs,  or  castanets.”  Another 
instrument  described  by  the  father  is  evidently 
the  syrinx,  or  Fan’s  pipe. 

.\  travelc'r  in  Fillii  (Dr.  John  Francis  (ier- 
relli  (’areri)  thus  descrilies  the  Chinese  music 
of  tin*  pc*riod  :  “ 'Fhe  Chinese;  musical  instrn 
mc;nts  wlchly  diffi'r  from  ours,  as  well  in  their 
'hapeas  tiie  manner  ot  playing  on  them.  .And 


the  diatonic  scale  of  the  Greeks ;  itconZ^r 
fi.  o  - -  _ _  .  ’  “ '''Jnsiats  of 


five  whole  notes,  and  (contrary  to  Dr.  Burney^s 


opinion)  two  semi-tonea ;  and  their  melodip 
very  much  resemble  those  of  Scotland.  Th 
.Abbe  Roussier,  in  the  second  article  of  h’^ 
Memoires  snr  la  Musique  des  Anciens,  men* 
tions  an  old  Chinese  scale  of  six  notes, ’which 
Rameau  has  preserved.  The  Abbe  and  Ra 
meau  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  scale,  which' 
according  to  the  latter,  produces,  by  applying 
the  numbers  to  ascending  fifths,  the  Scottish 
scale,  adding  only  a  note  to  complete  the  oc 
tave,  thus,  C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  a.  “  The  only  spe*. 
cimen  of  Chinese  music  which  Rousseau  has 
given  in  his  Dictionary,  from  Du  1 1  aide,  seems 
to  confirm,”  in  Dr.  Burney’s  opinion,  “  Rameau’s 
scale  ;  for,  excejit  in  one  passage,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  bar,  when  F  natural  comes  in 
so  awkwardly  as  to  raise  a  susjiicion  that  it  has 
been  inserted  by  a  mistake  of  the  engraver,  the 
fonrlU  and  stcenlh  of  the  key  are  scrupulouslv 
mixed  throughout ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
Scottish  than  the  whole  cast  of  the  air.”  Dr. 
Burney  .says,  that  “  all  the  specimens  of  Chii 
iiese  melody  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
were  of  this  sort;”  and  Dr.  Lind,  who  had  re- 
sided  for  soiiu;  time  in  China,  assured  Dr.  Bur. 
ney,  “all  the  mt*l<»dies  he  had  heard  there  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the;  old  Scots  tunes.” 
File  Doi  tor  farther  observes,  that  the  octave 
produced  by  omitting  the  third  note  downwards 
in  two  tetrachords,  as  the  second  was  omitted 
the  enharmonic  of  Olympu.s,  gives  exactlv 
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whence  all  the  others  sjiring;”  and  Father 

Amiot,  as  well  as  others  of  the  tni.ssioniirie.<,|'>'y  ^’ra.ss,  and 

iiijof  skins,  f!xtend(;d  after  several  imnmer.s,  they 


speak  quite  in  raptures  of  the  Chinese  skill 


the  art.  The  venerable  father  has  written 
nearly  a  volume  to  prove,  that  Linghen  Kom  i 
(who  i.s  said  to  have  lived  one  thousand  yeir.- 
beforc  ( )r[)heu.s,  and  is  reconled  to  have  made 
use  of  the  following  remarkable  words,  “  W  hen 
I  strike  harmonious  chords,  the  beasts  of  the 
field  encompass  me,  leaping  for  joy,”)  was  sn- 


{verior  to  llermes  'Frismcgislus,  ami  that  the 


kin  of  Fin-nioii-kai  far  excelled  the  lyre  of  .Am- 
nhion.  Still  .Amiot  confesses,  that  their  music 
was  figurative  and  metaphorical,  and  that  it 
con.sisted  of  sounds  as  silent  as  those  of  the 
spheres — an  odd  quality  for  music. 

It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  inquire  into  the 


•  M.  Gopnft  ralU  iho  princn,  to  whom  hn  aa'ribcs  the  in 
vention,  Chin  uong;  bul  lit  upiK-ars  to  have  been  the  tiame 
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liavc  some  of  only  one  siring,  of  tlirce,  and  ol 
-oven,  which  are  their  lutes  and  violins;  and 
iimthor  mo.'t  ancient  sort,  partly  like  our  liarjis  : 
imt  their  .strings  are  not 
metal,  hut  of  silk  twisted. 


sort  of  wind  mn.^icke,  it  may  he  saitl  they  hava 
»me  excellency,  if  there  can  h'*  any  excellency 


the  Chine.*;*'  scale  of  the  Abbe  Roussier,  con* 
eluding  as  follows:  “ 'Flic  Chinese  scale,  take 
It  which  way  wc  will,  is  certainly  very  Scottish. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  insinuate  hy  this,  that 
th*;on»*  nation  ha*l  its  ninsic  from  the  other,  or 
that  <*ither  was  ohligcil  to  ancient  (ireecefor its 
melody,  though  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
in  all  thr(;e.  'Fh*;  similarity,  however,  proves  leauthc 
them  all  to  he  more  natural  than  they  at  first  lit  he  c 
'<*em  to  h**,  as  wtdl  as  more  ancient.  The  uy  give 
t’lnn**s»!  are  extremely  t*;nacious  of  old  cus-  fives,  w 
toms,  and  ecjually  eneniii's  to  innovation  with  blended 
th*.*  anci».*nt  Egyptians,  w  hich  favors  the  idea  Ws,  that 
>f  the  high  aniKjnity  of  this  .•simple  music ;  and  Ussy  att( 
as  tli**rc  IS  nuison  to  believe  it  very  like  the  iistoTical 
mo.st  ancient  of  the  (ir«;**k  melodies,  it  is  not  the  air,  ai 
hlFicnlt  to  snppo.-^*;  it  to  he  a  species  of  music  Italian  sti 
liJit  is  natural  to  a  peopl*'  of  simple  manners,  rere  by  n 
luring  the  infancy  of  civilization  and  the  arts  As  to  tl 
irnong  th**rn.”  Chine 

'J'li*:  Cliiiie.se  have  no  .staff,  nor  any  marks  or  j»hat  ha.s 
"'haraeters  lo  deiiot*;  the*  time,  the  key,  the  "•Jdo,  and 
mode  of  expr*'.s.sioii,  *S:c.  Their  scale  for  in-  |tniment 

|*trmrietal  music  is  v**ry  imperfect;  and  their  xin of  ar 
military  and  theatrical  hands  are  horrid.  The  '^ckoning 
Knglish  offic<*r.s  who  accompanied  Lord  Ms-  wi)  and  t 
Tartrioy  on  his  embas.sy,  compared  the  latter  to  ^tftce  th 
“the  confused  jingle  and  jargon  ot  Bartholo- I'-oristian 
m*;w  fair;”  and  .Mr.  Ellis  says,  “  .Myriads  of  and  th 
iracked  [leiiny  trnmp(;ts  give  the  best  idcaof  ^noins 
Chinese  military  innsic.”  ,  ppfcferr* 

I  lu;  Chinese  show***!  the  most  marked  indii-i  ‘tiineiits 
small  gilts,  nor  oilference  for  English  music  when  they  beard  ittertwei 
In  their  le.ss  riob!e|L()rd  .Macarln**y’s  hand,  ok-icrving  that  it  Or.  Bm] 


in  a  sort  of  iniisieke  which  has  not  variety  of 


tones,  nor  ke(*j)s  any  rule  of  time  or  notes,  not 
knows  any  rnl<;s  of  concord  or  harmony,  or  th* 
ditlercnce  of  treble,  alt,  or  tenor,  base,  and 
other  varieties  wliieh  compose  the  deliglit  o' 
mnsicke.  So  that  .sometimes  IDO  musicians 
are  hoard  keeping  the  very  same  tone,  and  iievei 
parting  from  the  same  note.” 

Thu  Chinese  have  made  little  improvement 
in  music  since  the  time  when  Father  Semedo 


and  Dr.  Careri  wrote.  Their  gamut  is  certainly  |  heart,  and  from  the  heart  to  the  mind;  we 


lot  maile  for  Chinese  ears;  and  m  ^^**®**^|Ji 
ttlior  instances,  they  but  fidlow  the  e.xample^ 
beir  atic**stors  ;  for  Fere  Amiot  and  Father S^  [ 


u(*do  notice  their  contempt  for  European  miMi^ 
in  their  days.  'Fh*;  former  had  two  of  ^ 
meaiFs  best  pieces,  Le.v  .S'ui/i’t/ge.v  and  Les^f 

r/o/)c.s,  play**d  to  them,  and  was  surprised^ 


itid  that  tliey  made  little  impression  upon 
111(1  ierice.  V  et  they  seemed  perfectly  w® 

iware  of  what  ought  to  he  the  effect  of 
for  one  of  them  said,  after  the  performance  w 
)ver,  “  Our  melodies  go  from  the  ear  to 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


them;  we  understand  them;  but  the  music | bells  constitute  part  of  their  sacred  music.lingp  purpose  of  filling  some  ugly  gap  in  a  co- 
irsLd-it  Ls  no/move  us/’  He  farther  whic^i  consists  of  stres  crfn"^  shape  of  T"’  ^ 

observed,  “  Music  is  the  language  of  feeling  ;  a  carpenter’s  square,  each  stone  suspended  by  *  prove  the 

lU  our  passions  have  their  corresponding  tones  the  corner  in  a  wooden  frame:  it  is  played  by  dreadful  receptacle. 


ind  proper  language  ;  and  therefore  music,  to  being  boat  with  a  round  mallet  like  a  gong,  which  to  my  tortured  fancy  seems  already  yawn- 
begood,  must  be  in  accord  with  the  passion  it  which  latter  is  also  a  Chinese  instrurneiit.  ing  for  its  prey,  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  then 
pretends  to  express.  They  have  several  species  of  flutes,  and  also  must  I.  reioicimr  in  mr  .mod  fnrtnnp.  conBolo 


lish  connected  v\  ith  Lord  Macartney  8  embassy ,  however,  appears  to  be  the  most  pleasing  to 
on  hearing  the  Chinese  theatrical  band,  drove  Luropoan  ears.  It  is  a  beautiful  instrument, 
it  from  their  doors,  they  were  as  surprised  as  which  has  a  gourd  or  bamboo  for  its  basis,  and 
ye  should  be  at  hearing  a  man  say  he  did  not  represents,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  reeds,  or 
enjoy  the  performance  of  a  Lindley,  or  the  ra-  bamboo  pipes,  the  column  of  an  organ.  It  has 
riahing  strains  ot  a  I’aton.  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  pipes,  which  speak 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Sir  George  Staiin-  either  by  blowing  or  inhaling,  so  that  a  tone 
ton  appears  to  entertain  rather  a  higher  opinion  may  be  continued  to  any  length.  It  never 
of  Chinese  music  than  Mr.  Lllis  and  the  ma-  speaks  till  a  hole  is  stopped,  and  as  many  vent- 
jority  of  his  companions.  He  says,  they  “  have  ages  as  are  covered  by  the  fingers,  so  many 
1  vast  variety  of  musical  instruments,  formed  sounds  will  be  produced.  DueFs  may,  there*- 
upon  the  same  firinciples,  and  with  a^view  to  fore,  he  played  on  a  single  instrument,  or  even 
produce  the  same  elfcct,  as  those  of  Lurope.’  chords,  which,  if  harmonically  pronortioned. 
“.At  Zhc-hol,’’  he  says,  “the  singers  had  such  like  the  tones  of  our  instruments,  would  greatly 
i  command  over  their  voices,  as  to  resemble  delight  ears  well  organized.  Its  tone  fs  more 
the  musical  glasses  at  a  distance and  adds,  sweet  and  delicate  than  that  of  any  of  our 
“the  judges  of  music  among  the  gentlemen  of  ^vind  instruments.  It  is  not  loud  enough  for  a ! 
theemba.-^sy  were  much  pleased  with  their  exe-  theatre  or  concert-room  ;  but  in  a  small  apart- j 
cution.”  I  merit  of  a  mansion,  if  cultivated  by  a  musician 

Music  forms  a  component  part  of  the  Chi- jof  taste  and  science,  it  might  be  made  the  most 
Mse  drama;  and  Hishop  Hurd  notices  the jexquisite  and  captivating  of  instruments. 

•oup  with  which  their  plays  are  interspersed, fl  - - - 


«4lfording  rather  a  remarkable  “  coincidence 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Grecian  models 
;  ind  as  “somewhat  resembling  in  character  the 
.  iDcient  chorus.”  All  their  poetry,  too,  is  re- 
t  ■ited  in  a  kind  of  measured  recitative.  The 
r  liinese  do  not,  however,  employ  music  in  their 
s  amas  and  theatrical  representations  merely 
c  I  the  means  of  amusement.  It  is  only  when 
IS  «  author  has  reached  the  paroxysm  of  passion 
il  3it  he  calls  it  in  to  his  aid,  in  order  that  lie 
le  ‘ly  give  force  to  his  words,  which,  of  them- 


For  the  Euterpeiad. 

Quod  si  me  lyricts  vatibus  inserea, 

Biiblimi  feriain  aidera  vertice. — IloR. 

- Me  contemptum  gaudeo  ; 

Nam  nil  amisi,  ncc  sum  lu-sua  vulncrc. — Pa.i'o. 

O  thou,  who,  established  in  “  cool  grot,”  there 
bestowest  kindly  encouragement  on  the  true 
fledglings  of  literature  and  musical  science,  and 


s-  fives,  would  be  inadequate  to  the  expression  |hy  neglect  or  severe  treatment  aw’est  into  the 

;h  Jtended  to  be  conveyed.  Sir  George  Staunton  ,  ,  i  j  i  ^  . 

I  lack  ground  those  daws,  clamorous  for  admira- 


a  ays,  that  at  Turon,  in  Cochin-China,  the  eni 


id  Jissy  attended  the  performance  of  “a  kind  of  whose  native  poverty  and  meanness  leave 
le  Mlorical  opera,  in  which  were  the  recitative,  them  no  resource  but.  to  pilfer  the  thoughts  of 
ot  the  air,  and  the  chorus,  as  regular  as  upon  the  the  mighty  dead,  before  whose  presence  they 

,ic  Italian  stage.  Some  of  tlm  female  performers  would  have  shrunk  into  their  primitive  insio^nifi. 
rs,  »ere  oy  no  means  despicable  singers.  .  ,  •  o  •  fl*  •  r 

^  •  1-  *  ,  cance,  graciously  receive  this  votive  offering  of 

rts  As  to  the  musical  instruments  m  use  among  .  p. 


“  This  is  a  very  scurvy  tunc  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 

SiiAEsriA 

Come  make  the  welkin  ring; 

For  silence  this  is  no  place; 

A  noble  song  we  bring — 

Sweet  Home,  the  dunce’s  solace. 


Sweet  home!  ye  Virgils  ciy — 

Swe-  t  honif' !  ye  Eiiclids  yell,  O ! — 

Swept  home !  yo  little  fry — 

Sweet  home!  I'  gelher  bellow  ! 

Now’s  the  time  for  fun — 

Come  let  us  all  be  jogging: 

Our  weary  tasks  are  done, 

The  end  of  a. I  our  dogging. 

Sweet  home,  tec. 

Give  the  books  a  swing — 

Let’s  all  join  in  the  revel : 

Now  we  may  have  our  fling 
.\nd  play  the  ver>’  devil. 

Sweet  home,  &e. 

•  •  %  • 

Now  bring  the  sorry  harks 
Since  we  can  get  no  others ; 

Let's  climb  upon  their  backs. 

Then  off"  to  kiss  our  mothers. 

Sweet  home,  &c. 

Sweet  homo  !  now  let  all  sing, 

We’re  getting  almost  crazy 

To  see  that  loitering  thing, 

The  morning  star,  so  lazy. 

Sweet  home,  tec. 


*  The  writer  is  perfectly  correct  in  this  supposition— Ld. 


1C  laiianBiage.  oomc  oi  iiio  lemaie  pcriormcrt-  would  have  shrunk  into  their  primitive  insiornifi. 

rs,  »ere  by  no  means  despicable  singers.  .  ,  •  ,i  •  *•  tv  •  r  POSTSCRIPT. 

•  1  _  cance,  graciously  receive  this  votive  offering  of 

rts  As  to  the  musical  instruments  in  use  among  ”,  a  i  i  i  i  \Vc  understand  that  ti«e  Tyrolese  minstrels,  under 

•bt  Chinosp  it  inav  he  observed  in  addition  to  virgin  muse  .  And  tliougli  1  dare  wager  ,  ^  o  •  i.  **11  •  1 

vy  11  may  uc  ou.servi  (1,  III  duuiLiuii  10  j  o  o  o  (he  direction  of -Mr.  Sinidt,  will  give  several  concerts 

or  *»hat  ha.s  been  already  quoted  from  Fatlier  Se-  that  it  will  be  pronounced  a  very  bijou  of  a  ;„thiscity.  -Mr.  S.  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  foreign 

Lhe  mo,  and  Dr.  f.'arori,  that  the  most  ancient  in-  translation,  not  only  transcending  the  barbarous  ryurnals  as  one  of  the  best  performers  on  the  guiiar, 

ID-  eminent  upon  record  is  the  Chinese  hisen,  in  |j^|g  original,  but  also  sufficient  to  put  to  the  and  as  a  musician  of  no  ordinary  character.  In  our 

S  UufVmboudmrnl  ui^orar’ll'e  I'.oN  i'' 

Ma-  «i,  and  two  at  the  ton.  iV-re  Ainiot  pretends  wa.st  necessitated  to  put  up  with,  and  on  Mr.  bmidt  s  peculiar  s.yle  of  playm  liis  m^ 


■>b« Chino.se,  it  may  be  observed,  in  addition  to  virgin  muse!  And  though  I  dare  wager 
or  j»hat  ha.s  been  already  quoted  from  Father  Se-  that  it  will  be  pronounced  a  very  bijou  of  a 
he  seilo,  and  Dr.  f.'arori,  that  the  most  ancient  in-  translation,  not  only  transcending  the  barbarous 


Ma-  «i,  and  two  at  the  top.  I’ere  Amiot  pretends  wa.si  nccessiuiLou  to  puL  up  wiui,  .mu 

rto  ^Uuce  this  instrument  IKKM)  years  before  the  to  make  all  modern  rhymesters  bite  their  very 

w1a_  '*  Hriot  i*\r%  If^  I*..!  •!  /T*  A  _ _  _  _ A  t 


merit,  and  on  the  pastoral  uiFlodics  of  hia  associates. 


3lo-  I'^islian  era.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  the | little  finger  nails  off  out  of  pure  envy,  yet  I 
3  of  the  r/ic.  Ot  the  latter  he  sahl,  that  we  j^y  splendid  visions  of  literary  renown, 

ao!  ^ no  instnunent  in  Europe  which  deserved  t  '  , ,  /•  *i  •  ‘  r  1* 

^^referroj  it.  TI.ey  art.  I.otl,  strinffe.l  in-  I'ncapaMo  of  s,. porting  even  the  r  own  sl.gl, 
idif' r-nmeiits ;  the  former  having  seven,  and  the  weight,  may  fall  to  the  ground,  and  my  hopeful 
card  j‘tter  twenty-five  strings,  made  of  silk.  offspring  he  consigned  to  that  horrid  barrel, 

was  j^Dr.  Burney  mentions  only  one  Chinese  in-  where  music  without  melody  or  harmony,  po- 


,,au  u'.rii  ui  iiieiiii.  i  iu-m;  wuh'  my  iu.U 
(Cy*^«ed  across  a  hollow  vessel,  reseinhling  the 
»d  W^of  a  ship.  'Fhe  compass  was  two  oetaves. 

1  11  have,  however,  a  great  variety  of 

The  women  play  generally  upfin  .  ^ 
lUSic- pdinstrunionts,  such  as  pipes  and  flutes  ;  the  /' 


PE  ALE  S  CABINET  OI<’  ITALI.AX  PAINTINGS', 
low  my  splendid  visions  of  literary  renown,  1 

,  ,  r.  -•  *i  •  ‘  r  I  4.  Our  leisure  has  not  permitted  118  to  c.xainine  llKpe. 

capable  of  supporting  even  their  own  slight  '-'ur  leisurt.  u .  i  .. 

.  ‘  1  .  ,1  1  1  I  c  1  beautiful  copies  of  the  fiticsl  works  of  the  ItaJian 

!iglit,  Tr.ay  fill!  to  the  grouml,  an<I  my  hopef.il  ^  ^ 

spring  he  consigned  to  that  horrid  harrcl,  ttic  gtiviy  of  t!ic  divine  originals,  a  mere 

icre  music  without  meloily  or  harmony,  po-  riancc  at  .Mr.  Pcale’s  collection  was  sufncieat  to  .«a- 
ry  wit'i  neither  rhyme  nor  reason,  and  prose  ti.-fy  u.s  of  their  merits,  and  we  pronounce  them  per- 
lose  orthofrraphy  is  bad  and  syntax  worse,  feet  transcripts  of  the  wonderful  productions  of  Raf- 

pose  in  clraotic  quiescence.  Should  sucl,  he  raollc,  RnVen.  .ini.lo,  Caravel,  Tuian,  Salvator  Ro^ 
I  ^  ^  •  a  11  a  1  11  f  1  •  md  i>oin3iuc!imo;  not  servile  copies,  but  executed 

fate,  then  with  ancient  1  istol  will  I  exclaim,  toucli  of  a  master,  entering  deeply  into  the 

“  Dcaiti,  rtjck  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days."  feelings  and  thoughts  of  their  authors. 

As  the  originals  are  beyond  all  price,  and  can  never 
Hut  why  am  I  agitated  with  fruitless  hopes  except  in  Italy,  the  present  opportunity  should 


Perhaps,  proh  pudor !  not  being  iijg  ],y  every  artist  and  amateur. 


wuronte  instrument  of  the  men  is  something  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  either  censure  \Ve  shall  devote  more  rpacc  to  -Mr.  I  ca.e  in  our 

the  and  dilfcreiit  sized  or  praise,  for  the  meritorious  and  highly  flatter-  next. 


h 


like  pleasure’s  dream 


Oh,  swiftly  flows  the  stream  ;  Its  waters  will  not  stay 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD, 


2  The  laughing  ripples  flash 

With  many  a  silver  ray, 

But,  light  as  love,  they  dash 
Away,  away,  away. 

3  The  eddies,  clear  as  glass. 

Like  lingering  lovers  play. 
But  soon,  like  lovers,  pass 
Away,  away,  away. 

4  But  other  waves  as  bright 

Along  these  banks  will  stray  ; 
Then  let  them  speed  their  flight 
Away,  away,  away. 


THE  MARKET  CHORUS,  FROM  MASANIELLO 
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UP  TO  THE  FIELDS  WHERE  ANGELS  LIE 

COMPOSED  FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD,  BY  E.  T.  COOLIDGE. 


